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This work is an attempt to set the most crucial period of 
Labour political history in the perspective provided by 
modern historical methods. The author has made a detailed 
examination of the origins, growth, and structure of the 
Socialist societies in this period, and of the political role of 
the individual trade unions and their leaders. He also takes 
account of the many important external factors which had 
a part in the creation of the new political party. Special 
attention is paid to the religious associations of the Labour 
movement. Illustrated. 21s. 
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In this important study of the development of Indian 
Communism, originally undertaken at the instance of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Mr Masani surveys Indian 
Communist Party policy and action from the end of the 
first world war down to the Third Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of India, which concluded its deliberations 
in January, 1954. 15s. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Berlin Conference and After 


Two questions, distinct and yet closely connected, confront 
us after the Berlin conference. The first is our relations with 
the Soviet Union. Are they bettered or worsened? Has the 
West moved at Berlin nearer to war with the East or do we stand 
where we were or is there any sign of the cold war melting into 
a tepid peace? The second question is a corollary of the con- 
ference’s complete failure to obtain any agreement on a German 
treaty, for it compels us to decide what we are going to do 
about Western Germany and rearmament. Let us begin with 
the first question. 


* * * 


In actual achievement, the conference was almost a complete 
failure. East and West agreed upon only one thing—to hold 
another conference in Geneva at which peacemaking in Asia will 
be discussed. Otherwise, both on Germany and on Austria, 
there was complete deadlock. Yet, as the debate in the House 


of Commons showed, there is a widespread feeling, not con- 
fined to Conservatives, that the conference was much better 
than it looked on the surface and even that it achieved a con- 
siderable amount of good. At least, it is said, we know now 
more clearly where we and where the Russians stand, and the 
whips and scorpions with which Mr. Molotov continues to 
chastise us are quite gentle compared with his former flagellations. 
Finally the promise of an Asian conference in the near future 
is two steps in the right direction, one by the Soviet Union 
who yielded something to the United States over the agenda 
and one by the United States who yielded something to the 
Soviet Union over communist China. 


* * ok 


In all this there is little to make a song about; yet there is 
real cause for a gleam of gloomy optimism. No person of know- 
ledge and judgment a month ago had any hope that the con- 
ference would succeed in the sense that Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Molotov would fall on each other’s necks in an outburst of 
agreement over Germany and Austria, the atom bomb, or the 
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ideologies of communism and imperialism. The world is too 
deeply frozen in the cold war to make any real breaking up of 
the ice possible in the immediate future. Those on the right or 
left who talk as if agreement on major questions with the 
Russians is immediately possible, if only the Americans and our 
government would do X, Y or Z, are either communists with 
a Russian axe to grind or left-wing socialists or pacifists suffer- 
ing from an inability to face unpleasant political facts. The 
unpleasant fact, dominating all international relations, is that 
the Russians do not want agreement on any major question 
except upon terms which only a minute minority of persons in 
the United States, Britain, the Commonwealth, and even per- 
haps France would accept, and that the Americans have worked 
themselves into a state of mind which makes their policy almost 
as rigidly anti-communist as the communist policy is anti- 
American. The only ground for hope which the conference and, 
indeed, all that has happened since the death of Stalin have given 
us is a slight loosening in the rigidity, a somewhat gentler note 
of abuse in the voices, of the Soviet and American governments. 
The détente is the direct result of Stalin’s death. So long as he 
was at the head of the communist government his iron hand 
and wooden head continually increased international tension, 
and, whatever his motives and intentions, there was always 
acute danger that his words or actions would precipitate him 
and the world into war. There were people who felt or spread 
the false hope that the substitution of Malenkov for Stalin would 
mean a change of heart or policy in the Kremlin and a chance 
of agreement and peace. It seems highly probable that there has 
been no change in the fundamental policy and aims of the 
Russian government. But one of the aims is to avoid war, and 
it looks as if the present dictators think that Stalin’s methods 
were badly calculated for that end. If so, they are right. A milder 
note in Mr. Molotov’s abuse, a hint of softening in the iron 
curtain have created an atmosphere which made the Berlin con- 
ference possible and have made the chance of catastrophe less 
probable or, at least, more remote. 


* * * 


This being the situation, the primary question for us is: what 
should be the policy of the British government towards the 
Soviet Union? And here we are at once brought face to face 
with the second problem, Germany and German rearmament. 
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And here the so-called split in the Labour Party becomes signifi- 
cant. Those who attack the Government for Mr. Eden’s action 
in Berlin and the leaders of the Labour Party for supporting it 
do so on two grounds: first, that Mr. Eden was made the spokes- 
man for a western plan approved in every line by Mr. Dulles 
and Dr. Adenauer, and made no effort to mediate between the 
intransigence of Mr. Dulles and the intransigence of Mr. 
Molotov; second, that the Labour Party should oppose the 
inclusion of western Germany with armed forces in the organi- 
zation and armed forces of E.D.C. With the emotions which 
inspire this view and the hopes which support it it is impossible 
not to sympathize. The continued division of Germany and the 
arming of each half of it provoke the gravest fears and mis- 
ptision. But the view given above burkes all the major dif_- 
culties and does not face the realities of the European situation. 
It is not true that the offer on Germany and Austria made to 
Mr. Molotov at Berlin was simply an American knife at his 
throat. As regards Austria the opposite is true and practically 
all Russian demands were accepted. As regards Germany, the 
spokesmen for Mr. Molotov have to put the cart before the 
horse, because that is precisely what the Soviet government has 
to do, if the unification of Germany is not to be accomplished 
by force. The plain, uncontrovertible fact is that unless Germany 
is to be urfified by force by the communists, it can only be 
unified after free elections both in east and in west. But the 
Russians cannot agree to free elections because they know that, 
if they were held, the communists would be swept out of power. 
That is why the Soviet Union does not want agreement with us 
or with the U.S.A.; its lifeblood is a divided Europe and a 
divided Germiany, if it cannot get a communist-totalitarian 
Germany and Europe. 


* * * 


The idea that it is possible to keep Germany or western 
Germany unarmed in a kind of coldstorage quarantine, a 
Muhammad’s coffin suspended on the threads of pious hope 
between the heaven of the east and the hell of the west, is a 
delusion. It is significant that those on the left who recommend 
this course have to support it by arguments which forget history. 
For instance, they argue that we rearmed with fatal results 
renascent German militarism after the first world war, and that 
the same results will follow if we rearm Dr. Adenauer. But it 
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is not true that we rearmed renascent German militarism in the 
twenties. The left wing of the Labour Party today forgets that 
it was the left wing of the Labour Party which in the twenties 
foretold the dangers of attempting to keep an unarmed Germany 
in coldstorage quarantine in the midst of an armed Europe and 
foretold accurately what would happen if, within a reasonable 
time, Germany was not received with equal rights into the 
society of European nations. It was because this was not done, 

because Germany was not given equal rights, including that of 
self-defence, that nationalism and Hitler became all-powerful, 

and Germany, with the help of Soviet Russia, in defiance of 
the Treaty of Versailles, armed herself. It is now the ninth year 
since the end of the war of 1939, and it is proposed that we shall 
pursue this insensate policy indefinitely with regard to Germany. 

If we do, we shall produce the same kind of result as Poincaré 
produced i in the twenties. No sane man likes the situation which 
has made E.D.C. inevitable and no sane man can contemplate 
with equanimity the rearming of Germany. But so long as the 
Soviet Union insists upon a division of Europe and of Germany, 
the alternative to allowing the sovietization of the whole of 
Germany by force is the inclusion of western Germany with 
equal rights—nine years after the war!—in E.D.C. 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY 


By Dorotuy PicxLEs* 


M. RENE COTY is France’s 1 5th president since the beginning 
of the Third Republic (including Marshal Mac-Mahon, who 
entered on that office before the 1875 constitution came into 
force). Looking back at the 14 previous presidents, the outside 
observer notices especially two things. The first is the extent 
to which, in spite of a few exceptions, the choice of president 
reflects a certain continuity of tradition. The second is the extent 
to which, once chosen, the holders of the office have varied in 
both personal distinction and political wisdom. 

France has, it would seem, been almost invariably looking 
for a certain type of man as president, though nothing in the 
constitutional texts necessarily implied the inherent suitability 
of such a type. The ideal president, to judge by those who have 
been chosen, is a member of one of the two houses of parlia- 
ment, as all have been except for Marshal Mac-Mahon; he is an 
elderly man (all but four were over 60 and two, Grévy and 
the present holder of the office, were elected when they were 
over 70); he is, or has been, president of one of the two houses, 
as had been 6 of the 7 senators and 4 of the 7 deputies; he is 
more often than not a politician who is also a personality in 
local politics; and he is more often than not a lawyer by train- 
ing, as 7 presidents have been. 

Finally, he is usually someone who, though experienced in 
political and parliamentary life, is not normally in the centre of 
the political stage and does not hold extreme views—a Radical 
or a moderate Conservative. The three exceptions to one or other 
of these last two rules were M. Poincaré and M. Millerand, both 
of whom wete prime ministers when elected, and M. Auriol 
who was a prominent pre-war politician, had played an important 
part in Algiers and in liberated France, and was a socialist. 
But there are numerous examples of leading statesmen being 
defeated by less prominent candidates, or giving up the idea of 
allowing their names to go forward when the ballot actually 
took place, because unofficial soundings of opinion had revealed 


* M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), J.P. Occupation: teaching, broadcasting, writing. Educated 
Leeds University, the Sorbonne, and the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Publications: France between the Republics (1946), Introduction to Politics (1951), French 
—* the first years of the Fourth Republic (1953), France: the Fourth Republic, now in the 
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the likelihood that they would be beaten by some less prominent 
figure. Thus, in 1879, Grévy was preferred to Gambetta and 
in 1887, Carnot to Jules Ferry. It was on this latter occasion 
that Clemenceau gave his celebrated advice: “Vote for the 
stupidest”, an epithet undeserved by the unfortunate Carnot. In 
1895 Félix Faure was preferred to Waldeck-Rousseau; in 1920, 
Clemenceau was left behind at the first ballot by Deschanel and 
thereupon withdrew and Deschanel became president, only to 
become insane a few months later. In 1924, Painlevé was defeated 
by Doumergue; in 1931, Briand was passed over for Doumer; 
and in 1939, Lebrun was re-elected in preference to M. Herriot. 

In fact, the rdle of president under the Third Republic was 
not, on the face of it, a tempting one to an active politician. 
Constitutionally, the French president was, and still is, a figure- 
head who, in the words of both Poincaré and M. Auriol, “pre- 
sides but does not govern”’. He is irresponsible, his acts requiring 
the countersignature of a responsible minister (under the Fourth 
Republic requiring the countersignature of the prime minister). 
The extent to which presidents have been able to exercise influ- 
ence behind the scenes is, naturally, a matter in the main for 
speculation. The general consensus of opinion has been that, if 
governments are strong and united or, alternatively, if a presi- 
dent is not a very strong personality, he can remain “for seven 
years, a mute and powerless onlooker’’.* Indeed, of the three 
presidents who resigned before the expiry of their term of office, 
one, Casimir-Périer, did so because he would have liked to play 
a more active role; and one, Millerand, was obliged to resign 
because he had done so! 

It has been generally understood that, at least up to the first 
world war, presidents often did have real influence in two fields: 
in foreign affairs and in the choice of a prime minister. As party 
organisation became stronger, however, and party discipline 
tighter, the presidential influence declined. The earlier capacity 
to keep out of office a personality whom the president par- 
ticularly disliked, as Grévy disliked Gambetta and Clemenceau 
and as Loubet disliked Clemenceau, was greatly lessened, and 
sometimes non-existent. In 1914, Poincaré, in a letter to Paul 
Cambon, protested against the apparent assumption of some 
politicians during the previous crisis that he was free to choose 
ministers as he liked, instead of being bound by the parlia- 
mentary majority. On the other hand, it was Paul Cambon who 

* Roger Pinto, Eléments de Droit Constitutionnel (Lille, 1952), p. 328. 
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once said that Poincaré himself was “‘in reality in charge of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs”’.* 

The position between the wars was that, whenever parliament 
chose to assert itself, it was master. Only where it was itself 
divided, or where the president was the mouthpiece of the 
government, could he at times play a personal rdle. Poincaré’s 
own view was that 


“The constitution requires the president of the republic to be a supervisor, 
an adviser, and has deprived him of all right to personal action or responsi- 
bility. Power belongs wholly, in reality, to the responsible ministers.” t 


When, after the second world war, the left-wing majority in 
the first constituent assembly endeavoured still further to restrict 
presidential powers, it was not because of their experience during 
the former régime, but because of their fear of the “presidential” 
(in the American sense) ambitions of General de Gaulle. The 
two theoreticians of the Socialist Party, M. Blum and M. Auriol 
(the latter certainly influenced to some extent by British parlia- 
mentary practice) were then both in favour of the suppression 
of the post of president of the republic altogether, “‘a useless 
and inconvenient cog in a machine in which real executive power 
ought to belong to a prime minister responsible to the assembly”’,t 
as M. Blum wrote during the deliberations of the second con- 
stituent assembly. In 1944 M. Auriol expressed the view that 
the election of the president by the two assemblies, as under 
the 1875 constitution, was a mistake and that “the fairest, 
healthiest and most democratic system” would be for the national 
assembly alone to elect “the head of the executive who, respon- 
sible to them and to the nation, will be responsible for governing 
and administering the country in accordance with their will’.§ 

The rejection of the first draft constitution, and the increased 
influence of the MRP in the second constituent assembly, led 
to a compromise solution. The left-wing desire for a figure- 
head, and the Gaullist desire—as expressed in General de Gaulle’s 
Bayeux speech of June 1946—for a prime-minister-president on 
the American model, a system to which some members of the 
MRP were not wholly hostile, were both rejected. The 1946 
constitution finally reflected a conception of the presidency very 
close to that of the Third Republic. A few powers, in the main 
theoretical and unimportant, were withdrawn, but the only 
significant changes were two. First, the president no longer had 

* Op. cit., p. 328. t Quoted in Pinto, op. cit., p. 331. 

{ Le Populaire, 23rd August, 1946. § Hier... Demain (Charlot, 1945), Vol. 2, p. 240. 
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the exclusive right to choose the prime minister. Nomination is 
now in two stages. The president proposes a candidate to the 
assembly which invests him with its confidence (by a vote of at 
least half of its membership). Only then does the prime minister- 
designate officially become prime minister and free to go on to 
constitute a government. 

The second change was the creation of a number of new 
presidential functions. The president is the formal head of the 
French Union and, as such, presides over meetings of the High 
Council of the Union. He also presides over the recently created 
Higher Council of the Judiciary (and appoints two of its 14 
members) whose function is to control the recruitment and 
working of the judicature and to advise the president on the 
exercise of the presidential “prerogative”* of pardon and com- 
mutation of sentence. 

Nothing in the constitutional text would have justified a fore- 
cast that the first presidency of the Fourth Republic would be 
in any way outstanding. Yet it was. At the end of his septennate, 
M. Auriol was described by The Times as “a born president of 
France”. It will be for history to decide how far M. Auriol’s 
achievement was the result of personal qualities, how far of his 
political wisdom, and how far it was the result of the fortunate 
coincidence that a president who possessed those qualities hap- 
pened to be in office in peculiarly difficult circumstances that 
called precisely for their exercise. 

Whatever the explanation, there seems to be general agree- 
ment that M. Auriol was, to say the least, one of the greatest 
presidents France has ever had. There is no less agreement 
regarding the difficulties he encountered during his septennate. 
First, he occupied an office which many Frenchmen had assumed 
would go to General de Gaulle. Second, he was a socialist, the 
first ever to become president. Third, he took up office under 
a new constitution, whose elaboration had been accompanied 
by great party stresses and strains and which, in consequence, 
had left a number of things unsaid and a number of others 
phrased in vague or ambiguous terms. Indeed, M. Auriol had 
himself played an important part in getting the parties to agree 
sufficiently to do as much as that. There were, therefore, points 
on which the new president had to create his own precedents. 

Finally, and most difficult of all, he was faced with a political 


* It is generally agreed that President Auriol used this right as a personal one, though 
the constitutionality of this interpretation has been contested. 
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situation of quite unprecedented difficulty. Four months after 
his election, the French People’s Rally was officially launched 
by General de Gaulle. Less than a month later, the communists 
went into an opposition, which was, even more than that of 
General de Gaulle, opposition to the régime. For the rest of the 
septennate a third of the deputies were in permanent opposition 
and during much of the time there was no clear majority in the 
assembly for any positive policy. France was to be ruled by a 
succession of short-lived governments, inevitably condemned to 
make-shift policies, and the country was to be further divided 
by series of strikes, which at one time took on almost the 
proportions of a general strike. 

The new president left no Frenchman in any doubt regarding 
his own conception of his functions. Indeed, on this and other 
points, M. Auriol’s frank expressions of opinion sometimes gave 
rise to criticism. To judge by his own pronouncements, he con- 
ceived of his functions as implying four duties, and it is typical 
of him that all four were thought of in positive terms. He 
believed, in the first place, that the president ought not to be 
shut off from his compatriots—“imprisoned”’, to use his own 
phrase. It was his duty, he said, “to go out and see what people 
are thinking”. That he did so frequently, and with the minimum 
of formality and the maximum of simplicity and good humour, 
is not the least of the reasons for the affection with which the 
ordinary people came to regard him. 

Second, he believed that it was the president’s function to do 
all that he could to maintain the prestige of the republican state 
and the parliamentary system of government. He was often 
referred to as “the guardian of the constitution”. But, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere, he refused on many ‘occasions to 
intervene in response to requests to do so on this ground— 
even when they came from the president of the assembly him- 
self. He refused, for example, in June 1947 to intervene in a 
strike when asked to do so by the trade union; he refused 
in December of that year to accede to a request by the C.G.T. 
that he should ask the assembly to reconsider a bill; he refused 
in January 1948 to intervene in a dispute over the attribution 
of vice-presidencies of the assembly; he refused, in July 1949, 
to give M. Herriot a ruling regarding the constitutionality of 
the new senatorial institution, known as “oral questions with 
debate”. In all these cases, the president appeared to be taking 
the view that (with the single exception of the intervention of 
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the constitutional committee, provided for by the constitution) 
the guardians of the constitution are parliament and the govern- 
ment responsible to it, and that it is not for an irresponsible 
president to take initiatives of that kind. 

The president saw himself less as a guardian than as a symbol 
and an architect of the republican and parliamentary way of life. 
This meant for him a positive responsibility always to seek to 
promote unity. “I have always sought,” he said, “to rise above 
doctrinal controversy, and to seek what unites, what is common 
to all’’.* 

His task was no easy one. On an average, each of his pre- 
decessors had had to deal with from 5 to 12 changes of govern- 
ment during their period of office. M. Auriol had to deal with 
14, some of them presenting quite exceptional complications, 
and one including the longest interregnum ever known in 
French republican history, and involving the defeat by the 
assembly of four successive candidates for the premiership. In 
such circumstances, and when, in addition, 7 of the 10 prime 
ministers had had no pre-war experience of that office, a presi- 
dent with M. Auriol’s long political experience, and with his 
known gifts for patient and tolerant conciliation, could not 
avoid having considerable influence. To know exactly at which 
points that influence was exercised while governments were in 
office, we shall have to wait for more authoritative information 
than rumours of what went on round the table at meetings of 
the Conseil des Ministres. But there seems to be general agree- 
ment that his influence was real. Indeed, it has been said of him 
that “during his septennate, President Auriol was the most 
influential person in the country and, with the single exception 
of Thiers, that was true of none of his predecessors”. During 
governmental interregna, his influence was more perceptible, 
and even those who disapproved at times of his methods could 
not deny his skill. Gradually, the apparently unbreakable dead- 
lock was, in fact, broken. Candidates who had refused even to try 
to form a government, or who had given up the attempt, were 
persuaded to try again, or new candidates were approached. It 
was a thankless task, for, once formed, the government tended 
to disintegrate if it attempted to introduce any positive measures. 

It is perhaps in this field that M. Auriol was least understood 
by those of his own political persuasion. For, as he understood 


* Quoted in Le Monde, 10.12.53. 
t Adrien Dansette, Histoire des Présidents de la République (Amiot. Dumont, 1953), p. 271. 
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parliamentary government (and here the influence of the British 
system seems clear and is, indeed, explicitly referred to in his 
writing)* it implied readiness to compromise, at least sufficiently 
to agree on a governmental programme and to form a coherent 
opposition. Unfortunately, the parties were not able to reach 
this measure of common understanding and M. Auriol’s efforts 
to encourage them to do so were sometimes resented as actions 
going beyond the limits of his proper constitutional functions. 
He encountered such criticism, for instance, when he tried in 
1949, 1950 and 1951 to prevent prime ministers from resign- 
ing; when, in 1948 and 1950, he sought to explore the possi- 
bilities of reaching an agreed programme before proposing a 
candidate for the premiership to the assembly; and again in 
1953, when he warned MM. Guy Mollet and Diethelm of the 
danger of intransigence. 

M. Auriol’s defence was his belief in the positive content of 
presidential impartiality. But this conception was strengthened 
by what he saw as his third responsibility, namely, the duty of 
exercising moral authority—“/a magistrature morale’. 


“T am sorry”, he said in 1951, “if I annoy those for whom the presidency 
ought to be a passive, silent and purely ceremonial office. But the constitu- 
tion has entrusted me with responsibilities which I intend to carry out 
scrupulously and completely. I stated, when I took office, that I had no 
intention of being either a ‘President Log’ or a ‘strong man’. As between 
silence and passivity on the one hand, and the decision and effective action 
which rightly belong to the responsible government on the other, there is 
room for ‘moral authority’ as it has been called. A head of the state who is 
sensitive and looks beyond superficial and transitory currents of opinion 
and party divergencies to the profound and permanent will of the nation 
ought to have this right to advise, to warn and to conciliate. As I see my 
function, it is to defend the state, its constitution, its institutions and also 
the permanent interests of France that this state represents.” f 


M. Auriol understood this right to include the right to make 
a number of forthright comments, not merely at times of govern- 
mental crisis, but throughout his septennate. He himself said 
that they were always made with the approval of the govern- 
ment, and that was no doubt true. Certainly, there is no evidence 
of his ever having expressed views not in accord with govern- 
ment policy, though, as a former socialist, he could not have 


* On this, see Hier . . . Demain, Vol. 2, pp. 244-8. It should be noted, however, that 
M. Auriol’s conviction, here expressed, that Ministers ought not to be members of the 
Assembly owes nothing to either British theory or practice! 

t+ M. Queuille’s 1949 Government, M. Pleven’s 1950 Government and M. Queuille’s 
1951 government. In the first case, M. Queuille did resign; in the two following cases 
the Prime Minister’s resignation was postponed for a time. 

t Speech of 15 November 1951. 
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been expected to agree with many aspects of governmental 
policy, and private sources declared that he quite often did not. 
But when governments had such small and shifting majorities, 
it was only to be expected that such downright views would 
offend a number of people. In all, the president made some 50 
important political speeches, in the course of which he criticised 
the negativism of parliamentary opposition, attacked the “scan- 
dalous” pressures on governments of certain vested interests, 
opposed German rearmament (though not in so many words), 
warned the United States against “considering the aggressor 
more deserving of encouragement than the victim”, and em- 
phasised to the United States the size of the burden that post- 
W ~ France had had to carry. 

No doubt, much of the respect that the first president inspired, 
both inside and outside parliament, was due to this obvious 
sincerity, forthrightness and courage, as well as to his no less 
obvious passion for democracy and republicanism. The presi- 
dent’s fourth function, as he saw it, was no less important for 
being not at all in the public eye. He took his chairmanship of 
the Higher Council of the Judiciary very seriously and also his 
responsibility for the exercise of the right of pardon. Here, we 
must, of necessity, rely largely on secondhand evidence, since 
the Council’s deliberations are not public. What evidence there 
is indicates that the president took infinite trouble and time to 
consider personally large numbers of cases submitted for his 
decision, and that in giving that decision his justice tended to 
be liberally tempered with mercy. The commission responsible 
for advising him in these matters has literally tens of thousands 
of cases submitted per year—many of them, of course, not par- 
ticularly grave. In all, during his septennate, the president is 
said to have received 110,000 requests for pardon or commuta- 
tion, for sentences ranging from death to fines for infringements 
of the game laws. There were 988 death sentences, between 1948 
and 1953, and of these 624 were commuted. “Of all the respon- 
sibilities of my office,” said the president, “that of dealing with 
death sentences is the most onerous’’.* 

M. Auriol was elected at the first ballot in 1947. In 1953, his 
successor, Senator René Coty was elected at the thirteenth, after 
a week of balloting and manceuvre at Versailles, during which 
there were, at one time or another, 9 serious contestants. Four 
withdrew after the first ballot; one, M. Médecin (Radical) 


* Quoted in Le Figaro, 9.12.53. 
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returned to the fray at the fifth; M. Bidault (M.R.P.) retired after 
the second; M. Delbos (Radical) after the third; M. Médecin 
again after the seventh; M. Montel (Independent Republican), 
who entered the contest at the ninth ballot, withdrew after the 
tenth, at the same time as his party colleague M. Laniel, who 
had contested all ballots up to that point. Two new candidates, 
both members of M. Laniel’s party, came in at the eleventh 
ballot; M. Jacquinot retired after it and the twelfth and thir- 
teenth lay between the final victor and M. Naegelen (Socialist) 
who stood in all thirteen. 

If the British press was unflattering, French comments were 
scathing. The proceedings at Versailles were described as an 
“unworthy spectacle”; an M.R.P. statement spoke of “the sabot- 
age of institutions” and a “parody of the republic”; at one point 
the U.D.S.R. threatened to refuse to take any further part in 
the election, until some agreed solution had been arrived at. 
The Figaro questioned the authority of a president elected in 
these circumstances; and after the tenth unsuccessful attempt, 
the Monde wrote: “We no longer have the heart to be ironical 
or the energy to be angry”. 

Although it cannot be denied that a great deal of manceuvre, 
not to say intrigue, went on at Versailles, these comments do 
less than justice to the political parties who were faced with 
a real problem to which there was no simple solution, given the 
circumstances and the system of election to the presidency. For, 
this time, there was no obvious “non-party” candidate. The 
presidents of the two assemblies did not stand* and M. Auriol 
had let it be known that he was not a candidate for a second term. 

In theory, there are no “official” candidates for the presidency. 
There are no nominations and each deputy or senator is free to 
go on voting from now until doomsday for anyone in the 
world he likes. Only two categories of person are ineligible 
(according to the constitution, which is brief and vague on the 
presidential election, this having been one of the disputed points). 
They are persons belonging to one of the former French reign- 
ing families, and presidents already having served two terms. 
There are usually a relatively large number of wasted votes, cast 
for “outsiders”; this time exasperation is said to have led one 
presidential elector to cast a vote for Mistinguett! 

The usual custom is for a certain number of “starters” to be 


* M. Herriot refused to stand on account of his age. It is generally understood that the 
highly respected president of the senate, who is a coloured senator from Guyana, was 
approached, but did not want to stand. 
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eliminated at unofficial meetings called to sound opinion and 
for only two or three candidates to be generally understood to 
be in the field when it comes to the actual ballot. Up to 1953, 
this system had always enabled a candidate to obtain a clear 
majority at either the first or the second ballot. 

This time, party tension was too great for any such agree- 
ment to be reached. It had, of course, been momentarily exacer- 
bated by uncertainties regarding foreign policy, following on 
the Bermuda meeting and preceding the Berlin meeting. The 
result was an unprecedented number of candidates and, there- 
fore, an unprecedented number of ballots. Most of the parties 
put forward “official” nominees; there were Third Republican 
elder statesmen in the background, whose willingness to become 
candidates was a matter of speculation; there were a number 
of “dark horses”, quite reasonably counting on the unusual 
uncertainty and confusion to further their chances. 

Much of the confusion of tactics resulted from the uncertainty 
regarding EDC. On the face of it, of course, a president’s views 
on this or on other issues ought to be irrelevant, and the voting 
should, therefore, not have been affected by it. And indeed, it 
may not have been. Since the ballot is secret, it is not always 
easy to interpret the published figures. But the issue certainly 
affected the calculations of party leaders in the “cou/isses”. And 
the unusual publicity of the negotiations—not merely of the 
manceuvring in the wings, but of the proceedings themselves 
(which, at first, were televised)—no doubt contributed to public 
criticism. Some of the earlier elections would not have stood 
up much better to such publicity! 

There were three main difficulties. First, when governments 
are weak, as they have been since 1947, the president, as the 
proposer ‘of prime ministers and the chairman of the Consei/ des 
Ministres, also becomes the arbitrator between parties and may 
exercise a great deal of influence. In the absence of a “‘non- 
party” candidate, acceptable to all, the likelihood was that the 
new president would be a party leader. In this context, his views 
on EDC might not have been irrelevant. The second difficulty 
was that early ballots gave the most favourable positions to two 
candidates, neither of whom was acceptable to the bulk of 
Radical opinion. M. Laniel was indubitably a man of the Right 
and the Radical Party still Tikes to think of itself as a party of 
the Left; and M. Naegelen, though personally acceptable, per- 
haps in part because of his known lack of enthusiasm for EDC 
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—a fact that was disquieting to some members of his own 
party—had attracted the votes of the Communist Party, for pre- 
cisely the same reason and the radicals had no desire to be 
associated with the communists, even although communist 
support was not desired by M. Naegelen himself. 

The third difficulty was created by M. Laniel himself. His 
appeals to “‘governmental discipline” constituted something 
quite new in presidential elections and something that many 
Frenchmen, and in particular, the radicals whose support he 
was seeking, found highly unwelcome. There has never been 
an office, the holder of which is entitled to feel that he has a 
right to the presidency, particularly not that of prime minister, 
which is, by definition, a partisan office. Indeed, as has been 
said, the tendency is rather to look for a non-partisan personality. 

All these complications led to mounting exasperation, which 
did not assist matters. M. Laniel’s persistence annoyed some; 
the persistence of the Radicals in wasting their votes annoyed 
others; and it has been suggested that M.R.P. annoyance, or 
some other party consideration, was mainly responsible for the 
rejection of the Socialist proposal, made at a relatively late stage, 
that M. Auriol should be asked to stand for a further term. 

However, at the eleventh hour and the eleventh ballot, M. Coty 
entered the lists, though at first not as an official nominee of his 
party. And the interesting fact that emerges is that, at once, the 
weary electors recognized the traditional president. M. Coty had 
been a vice-president of the senate, a rapporteur of the senatorial 
commission dealing with constitutional reform, a minister in the 
relatively non-controversial post of reconstruction. He is a 
moderate conservative, an experienced parliamentarian and a 
local personality in his native Normandy. He is by training 
a lawyer, by belief a Catholic. He is a family man, known and 
respected in his native town. Though over 70, he seems full of 
energy and though apparently in favour of a “European” policy 
has never committed himself to any public fervour regarding 
the European army. As a prudent Norman, he seems never to 
have committed himself to the point of making enemies, but 
to have done so sufficiently to reveal himself as an able parlia- 
mentarian of eminently sane and moderate views. He is likely 
to need all these talents during the next seven years, for the 
constitution is still new and the political situation difficult. But 
M. Coty has at least the solid foundation laid by M. Auriol on 
which to build. 
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By WitiraM A. Rosson 


I 


INDL A has adopted the ideal of the welfare state and is fully 
committed to its realization. This is clearly shown by the Con- 
stitution. The fundamental rights contained in Part III include 
the prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex, or place of birth, and this applies not only to action 
on the part of the state but also in regard to access to shops, 
restaurants, hotels and places of public entertainment, the use 
of wells, tanks, bathing ghats and so forth. 

The following directive principles of state policy are laid 
down in Part IV, and although not enforceable by any court, 
they are declared to be fundamental in the governance of the 
country, and the state has a duty to apply them in making laws. 

The state is to strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting as effectively as possible a social order 
in which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of national life.* In particular, the state shall 
direct its policy towards securing that citizens of both sexes have 
the right to an adequate means of livelihood; that the ownership 
and control of the community’s resources are distributed so as 
best to subserve the common good; that the economic system 
does not operate so as to cause the concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the common detriment; that men 
and women receive equal pay for equal work; that children and 
young persons are protected against abuse, exploitation and 
neglect.f Within the limits of its economic capacity and develop- 
ment, the state is required to make effective provision for secur- 
ing the right to work, to education, and to public assistance in 
case of unemployment, old age, sickness, disablement and other 
cases of undeserved want.t 

The state shall endeavour by means of legislation or economic 
organisation to secure to all workers, whether in agriculture, 
industry or any other occupation, opportunities for employ- 
ment at a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cul- 
tural opportunities.§ The state is to regard the raising of the 

* Article 38. t Article 39. t Article 41. § Article 43. 
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level of nutrition and the standard of living of its people, and 
the improvement of public health, as among its primary duties.* 
In the international sphere the state is to endeavour to promote 
peace and security, to foster respect for international law and 
treaty obligations, and the settlement of disputes by arbitration.t 

This is probably the most complete and explicit statement to 
be found in any state document in any country of the funda- 
mental aims and aspirations of the welfare state. It is supple- 
mented by many constitutional provisions safeguarding freedom 
of speech, of movement, of religion and of assembly; the pro- 
tection of life and personal liberty against arbitrary or illegal 
action, and so forth. But these are legacies bequeathed by the 
rule of law, the revolution of 1688, and 19th century liberalism, 
and although they are valuable and essential to the welfare state 
they do not form the substance of it. The basic aims of the 
welfare state are the attainment of a substantial degree of social, 
economic and political equality; freedom and opportunity for 
the individual to realize his potentialities and to achieve self- 
expression in his work and leisure, and as a citizen; and social 
justice. 

These aims are undoubtedly being pursued by the govern- 
ment and people of India at the present time in the face of 
immense difficulties. Many of these difficulties are of a material 
kind. Some of them, however, are moral and spiritual. The 
caste system, for example, is a tremendous impediment not only 
to economic or social equality, but to the evolution of a genuine 
community. Caste is now under continuous attack in the press, 
on the platform, and in the films, and its hold on Indian life is 
weakening; but so deeply entrenched an institution will not 
easily or quickly be discarded. There are many constitutional 
provisions and much legislation to protect the “scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and backward classes” as they are called.{ 
Seats are reserved for scheduled castes and tribes both in the 
House of the People and in the State legislative assemblies. 
Several states are required to appoint ministers in charge of 
tribal welfare who can also endeavour to assist the scheduled 
castes. The Constitution ‘requires the state to promote “with 
special care, the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people, and particularly, of the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation.”§ The Union 

* Article 47. f Article 51. { For details, see India, 1953, Chapter XX VI. § Article 46. 
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government and the State governments have provided special 
scholarships and educational facilities for these underprivileged 
categories; and a proportion of places in the public services are 
reserved for them. Untouchability is abolished and its practice 
is forbidden. But the former untouchables, now called harijans 
(children of God)—the name devised for them by Gandhi— 
form quite clearly and unmistakably a huge mass of human 
misery and degradation amounting to more than a seventh of 
the population. The resistance to their assimilation by indi- 
viduals and castes, sub-castes and varnas, is enormous. Caste is 
closely related to class, and all the dirtiest and worst- paid jobs 
are held by harijans, while the higher castes occupy most of the 
position of wealth, power and influence. 

A not dissimilar situation is presented by the position of 
women. Gandhi insisted that women should come out of purdah 
and be treated as complete human beings. ““Man and woman are 
equal in status” he declared; “I am uncompromising in the 
matter of woman’s rights.” In response to his call women played 
a notable part in the later stages of the independence move- 
ment, and sex equality is recognized in the Constitution and in 
many organic laws. But women in many parts of India to-day 
suffer from crushing disabilities despite the fact that there are 
women members of the Council of States, of the House of the 
People, of the State legislatures, women ministers and officials, 
women diplomats, and women representatives of India on the 
United Nations. Women enjoy equal pay with men in the public 
services; and in this respect they are more advanced in India 
than in Britain. But in some large cities one scarcely ever sees 
a woman in the street, or in the shops, or in any public place, 
and her husband’s friends will not meet her even when they 
visit his home. She may not be in strict purdah but she will be 
completely withdrawn from social, economic or cultural life. 
Yet in Calcutta I have seen healthy -looking Indian army girls 
dressed in khaki uniform and slacks marching gaily through the 
streets and looking as though they would give a very good 
account of themselves to any mere man who tried to put them 
in what he considered to be their proper place. 

The position of the harijans and of women illustrate the com- 
plexity of the problems which face India. The intentions of the 
constitution, the desires of the government, the exhortations of 
progressive politicians, and the ideals of the welfare state, have 
to overcome age-long prejudices and traditional conservatism 
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sanctioned by religion. The people of India are living simul- 
taneously in several different centuries; and the demands of 
those centuries are in conflict. One can meet in India men and 
women of the most progressive and modern outlook; one can 
also meet people whose mental outlook is medieval. 

Any substantial increase of social freedom in India must come 
on the one hand through the abolition of caste and the emanci- 
pation of women, and on the other through greater opportunities 
being provided by or through the state. The traditional British 
safeguards against arbitrary or illegal action by the government 
are already firmly established. What is now needed is a widen- 
ing of opportunities in the spheres of education, professional 
and vocational training, fuller participation in government by 
the common man and woman both at the political and adminis- 
trative levels, and an advance towards industrial democracy. 


II 


We may now turn from constitutional principles to political 
policies and development programmes. The first practical objec- 
tive of the welfare state is the elimination of poverty. In Britain 
the elimination of poverty was largely a matter of redistributing 
wealth, since most poverty arose from maldistribution, unem- 
ployment, sickness, old age, the lack of education, skill and 
knowledge, the weak bargaining position of sweated workers, 
and so forth. In India poverty is not relative but absolute.* 
There are much greater inequalities of wealth there than exist 
to-day in Britain, but no amount of redistribution could make 
any perceptible impact on the overwhelming and ubiquitous 
poverty of the mass of the people alike in town and country. 
The fundamental task is to increase productivity not only in the 
ageregate but also per head; and it is to this purpose that the 
government of India is rightly devoting its greatest efforts. 

The poverty of India is due to four main causes. First and 
foremost is the pressure of population on the food supply. The 
population trends are extremely alarming, for there is much 
evidence to show that malnutrition has already been increasing 
during the last 20 or 30 years. The report published last Novem- 
ber on the 1951 census forecasts a rise in the population from 


* The national income per head officially estimated for 1948-49 in India was £19. This 
compares with £34 for Ceylon, £69 for the British Colonies excluding Hong Kong, £95 
for Malaya, and £229 for the United Kingdom. See Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
India, by Rowland Owen, H.M.S.O., 1953, p. 25. 
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360 millions in 1951 to 410 millions in 1961, 460 millions in 
1971, and 520 millions in 1981. Mr. Gopalaswami, the Census 
Commissioner, states that this huge increase of 160 million 
people which he expects during the next 30 years is “as certain 
as any prediction can possibly be”, unless either of two develop- 
ments occur beforehand. One would be the catastrophe of an 
increasing food shortage which, if permitted to grow, might 
cause a breakdown in the distribution of food supplies. If this 
were to happen over extensive areas for a few years in succes- 
sion, it would bring in its wake famine and epidemics on a huge 
scale which would cause the death of enormous numbers of 
people. The second contingency, which the Commissioner 
describes as a ‘near-miracle’, is that people might begin to 
practise voluntary methods of contraception. 

There is already much discussion about family planning 
among the educated minorities in the large cities, and books, 
articles and broadcast talks on the subject are common; more- 
over, the well-to-do and the intelligentsia are already limiting 
their families. But the gulf between these tiny circles and the 
huge mass of the illiterate, poverty-stricken peasants and prole- 
tariat is so vast that one wonders whether knowledge and 
opinion, and the necessary facilities, can spread rapidly enough 
to prevent a major tragedy of immense magnitude. 

The Census Commissioner’s report is an admirable document 
which looks at the future frankly and courageously, but with- 
out illusions. He shows that during the past 30 years (1921- 
1950) the population increase was much greater than during the 
previous three decades (1890-1920) owing to the fact that famine 
and pestilence claimed huge numbers of victims in the earlier period 
but were prevented from doing so in the later one, except for 
the Bengal famine in 1943. In consequence, while the popula- 
tion increased by only 1-7 per cent in each decade between 1890 
and 1920, it leapt up by 12 per cent during each of the ensuing 
decades after 1921. The essential need, he declares, is to reduce 

“improvident maternity”, which is defined as consisting of all 
births occurring to mothers who have already had three or 
more children, of whom at least one is alive. 

The second main cause of Indian poverty is the low standard 
of agriculture. One does not have to be an agricultural expert 
in order to see that the methods of cultivation are often primi- 
tive in the extreme and the yields miserably low. Nor does one 
have to be a water engineer in order to recognize that water is 
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the key to life and death in India. As one travels through the 
Deccan, the parched land seems to cry out for water. When | 
was in Madras last October, the first monsoon occurred for five 
years; and the repeated failure of the monsoon in the previous 
years had caused widespread crop failure and suffering. Out of 
277 million acres under cultivation in India less than 50 million 
ate irrigated. Not only are very large areas now under cultiva- 
tion in need of irrigation, but much land could be cultivated if 
there were facilities for irrigation. 

The first Five Year Plan, adopted in 1952, is a most remark- 
able scheme of national development. The work of the Planning 
Commission in New Delhi is more comprehensive and ambitious 
than that emanating from any other democratic system of govern- 
ment, and I am deeply impressed by it. The commission has 
some extremely able officials who are working under the capable 
direction of Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari, the deputy chairman. 
The development programme embodied in the plan can be 
divided into five main heads: agriculture and community 
development; irrigation and power; transport and communica- 
tions; industry; and social services. By far the largest share of 
India’s limited capital resources is being devoted to irrigation 
and power schemes. These ate of 3 kinds: power projects, 
irrigation projects, and multi-purpose projects. The projects 
included in the plan are expected to irrigate nearly 9 million 
acres of additional land by 1955-56. Their final completion will 
raise this figure to 16-5 million acres. 

There are 135 schemes already completed or in course of 
construction under the five year plan. About a dozen of them 
are major projects. Another 24 are of medium size, and the 
remainder small schemes. 

One of the largest multi-purpose projects in course of develop- 
ment is the Bhakra-Naugal scheme in Punjab. It provides irriga- 
tion for nearly 4 million acres and will generate initially 400,000 
k.w. electricity. 

The Damodar Valley scheme is a multi-purpose project which 
aims at flood control (mainly in Bihar), irrigation (mainly in 
West Bengal) and power development. The Damodar Valley 
Authority, modelled on the T.V.A., is constructing a series of 
great dams, lakes and power houses (both hydro-electric and 
thermal) which will in due course bring immense benefits to a 
vast area which has suffered greatly from flood, drought and 
poverty. In the Damodar Valley area one can see a new India 
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coming to life. The scheme will help to make South Bihar, 
which possesses great mineral wealth, including coal, iron ore, 
bauxite and mica, the industrial centre of India. 

Associated with the Damodar Valley development is the great 
new Sindri fertilizer factory, a nationalized undertaking pro- 
ducing 800 tons of ammonium sulphate a day. Indian agriculture 
has a crying need for more fertilizer; and the Sindri factory, no 
less than the irrigation and flood control features of the Damodar 
project, are designed to increase food production. There are 
two other great multi-purpose schemes under construction, and 
several others are being considered. These projects are extremely 
costly and take several years to complete. In addition, a large 
number of smaller irrigation and water conservation schemes 
have been or are being carried out under the plan. Irrigation 
and power together account for about {420 millions of expendi- 
ture, or nearly a fifth of the total cost of the plan. 


Ii 


Another major feature of the plan are the community projects 
designed to raise the productivity of agriculture and the standard 
of life in the villages, in which 85 per cent of the people live. 
The community project, Mr. Nehru has said, is “the dynamo 
providing the motive force behind the Five Year Plan”. 

The projects are situated in 55 selected areas throughout 
India. They aim at rural development, including land reclama- 
tion, irrigation, electrification, the provision of better seeds, the 
use of more fertiliser, animal husbandry, the development of 
freshwater fisheries, and social services such as health and educa- 
tion. Each project consists of 300 villages containing a total 
population of 200-300,000 and occupying an area of about 450 
to 500 square miles. The project is divided into three develop- 
ment blocks of 100 villages each; and these blocks are sub- 
divided into groups of five villages. The project is under a 
director, who is assisted by a team of specialists in such spheres 
as sanitary engineering, animal husbandry, public health, co- 
operation, adult education, and child welfare. Each block is in 
charge of a development officer, and each group is under a vill- 
age level worker. All the officers have been specially trained for 
the work and many training centres have been set up. The main 
emphasis is laid on stimulating the villagers to help themselves 
by showing them new and better ways of doing things, and of 
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showing them new things they can do, providing loan facilities 
on favourable terms, assisting them to get materials, better seeds, 
and of promoting cooperation. The object is to reduce poverty 
by applying more scientific and intensive methods of farming, 
diversifying the crops, starting subsidiary cottage industries 
to relieve the widespread rural unemployment and under- 
employment, improving communications between villages in 
order to break down the isolation from which many of them 
suffer, showing the peasants how to improve their housing, 
which is at present deplorable, making panchayats or parish 
councils a vital organ of village life, and generally raising the 
material, mental, and moral standards of the rural population. 
The community projects and the development of extension 
services, the Planning Commission state in a recent progress 
report, “are seen as a new and important development, as a 
major source of energy and a pre-eminent method for national 
reconstruction, for it is recognized that, while official agencies 
can guide and help, the key to rapid social and economic pro- 
gress lies in the hands of the people.”* 

The magnitude of the effort which is being made can be seen 
by the fact that although the community projects only began 
in 1952, the plan envisages that by 1955-56, no fewer than 
120,000 villages, containing a third of the rural population, will 
have been brought under community projects or the national 
extension service, which is a less intensive form of the same 
policy. 

The third main cause of poverty in India is lack of industrial 
development. In the past, Indian industry has been starved of 
capital investment, and in consequence the country is in a far 
more underdeveloped condition industrially than is warranted 
by India’s natural resources, the skill and intelligence of the 
people, the output of potential managers, technologists and 
scientists by the universities, and the political and administrative 
level of government. 

The problem is to find the capital required for a rapid indus- 
trial development. Most of the government’s resources are going 
into the irrigation and power schemes, and the community pro- 
jects described above. The improvement, extension, and rehabili- 
tation of transport and communications is absorbing nearly a 
quarter of the total expenditure of about {£1,600 millions 


* Government of India Planning Commission. Five Year Plan. Progress Report for 
1951-52 and 1952-53, May 1953, p. 48. 
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provided under the plan. In consequence, only a relatively 
small sum is left for publicly owned industry and the social 
services. 

Broadly speaking, the government’s policy is to concentrate 
its limited resources of money and experienced administrators 
in starting, assisting or acquiring new industries which need 
state aid rather than by taking over existing industries which 
are well established. The railways have for long been publicly 
owned in India, and the government recently took over the 
Indian airlines, including both international and internal services. 
But this was an exception. The biggest items in the nationaliza- 
tion programme are the Sindri fertilizer factory, which cost about 
£173 millions; the Chittaranjan locomotive factory, which repre- 
sents the first attempt to manufacture locomotives in India; 
Indian Telephone Industries,* which produces telephone equip- 
ment; the Hindustan Shipyard; an aircraft factory in Bangalore; 
the National Instruments Factory; a salt works; a machine tool 
factory in Mysore; Hindustan Cables; a penicillin factory; and 
the Nahan Foundry which produces agricultural implements. 
Recently, an agreement has been signed with Krupps for the 
construction of a very large steel works which will be mainly 
owned by the state. A similar contract has been made with 
I.C.1. in respect of an explosives factory for industrial purposes. 
A number of other projects have been carried out by State 
governments, including the acquisition of several long distance 
passenger road service undertakings. 

The private sector of the economy is expected to be the main 
instrument of industrial development for the present;t but so 
far the activities of private enterprise have been disappointing. 
The very modest hopes of the Five Year Plan have not been 
realized, though the reasons for this are not clear. I have seen 
much luxury building in Bombay, for example; and it is pos- 
sible that hoarding is taking place on a considerable scale; but 
certainly the private sector of the economy is lagging. The 
government are prepared to co-operate with private enterprise, 
and they are ready to allow foreign capital to participate in India’s 

* A small part of the Indian Telephone Industries (4 per cent) is owned by the Technical 
Advisers; a third of the capital of Hindustan Shipyard is owned by Scindia Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. The Penicillin factory and the D.D.T. factory were assisted by U.N.LC.E.P. 
and W.H.O. 

+ The fixed capital investment in the Five Year Plan on industrial development during 
1951-56 was estimated at £245°25 millions. Of this, £70-5 millions was for projects in the 


public sector and £174:75 millions for those in the private sector. So far this rate of 
investment has not been achieved. 
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industrial development on reasonable terms. An example of this 
is shown by the construction of oil refineries by the Burmah- 
Shell and Standard Vacuum groups now proceeding near Bom- 
bay, and at Vishakapatnam. But if private enterprise is lacking 
ot lagging the government will not hesitate to step in. The 
Minister of Production has recently declared that if progress is 
not made in the next few years to develop a motor-car manu- 
facturing industry in India, the government will take the 
initiative. 

India is receiving some help in her development programme 
from the Technical Assistance Administration of the United 
Nations, the Technical Co-operation Assistance of the United 
States, the Commonwealth countries under the Colombo plan, 
and the International Bank. The Ford Foundation is also assist- 
ing in various ways. The help given is partly financial and 
partly in the form of technical aid. No country in the world 
is more deserving of help of both kinds or more in need of it 
than India. 


IV 


In dealing with poverty, a welfare state will normally begin 
by laying down minimum standards for the whole community. 


Thus it will provide minimum standards of food, shelter, educa- 
tion, health and income (either by way of minimum wages or 
public assistance for the destitute). The minima form a floor 
below which no man, woman or child is allowed to sink, and 
an advancing nation will progressively raise its minimum 
standards as its resources increase. 

The social services are the instruments by which these minima 
ate achieved. In India to-day the social services are in a very 
embryonic stage. There is no comprehensive public assistance 
service of any kind. In Madras I visited a workhouse containing 
two classes of inmate. One comprised old people without any 
means of support who were admitted voluntarily. The other 
consisted of able-bodied men and women sentenced by a court 
to be sent there for a period not exceeding 2 years as a punish- 
ment for begging. Yet there is usually no real alternative to 
begging for the destitute, the unemployed, the orphans, the 
maimed, the halt and the blind. The beggars of all descriptions 
who exist in considerable numbers in the cities, in or near the 
larger railway stations and elsewhere, are an indication of the 
immense problems to be overcome before India can become in 
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practice a welfare state. The vast flood of refugees from Pakistan 
following partition has added greatly to the difficulties which 
would in any event exist. Millions of homeless and destitute 
families swarmed into Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and many other 
cities. Some have been rehabilitated and re-established in gainful 
employment, but many are still living in conditions of squalor 
and misery. 

It may be conceded that in its present state of poverty and 
population pressure the Indian people could not provide even 
the equivalent of our former poor law on a national scale. But 
I find it difficult to believe that a rich city like Calcutta is unable 
to do anything for the pitiful dregs of humanity which haunt 
the streets and disfigure every public place. 

The problem of dealing with poverty in some of its aspects— 
or at least of making a start—is not only one of lack of resources. 
It is also a problem of awakening the social conscience and of 
developing a sense of compassion. Perhaps because of the nar- 
rowing of sympathies and interests which the caste system pro- 
duces, possibly because Hindu beliefs have led people to look 
with resignation on the misfortunes both of themselves and of 
others, perhaps because in the past government has come mainly 
from above, there would seem to be a curious apathy, if not 
indifference, on the part both of the citizens and of local authori- 
ties towards some of the appalling conditions of housing and 
insanitation which exist. The slums usually consist of mud and 
straw huts without any kind of sanitation or even water supply. 
In them are crowded large numbers of human beings who are 
living like animals. 

In most cities or towns the local authority has done some- 
thing towards clearing the slums and replacing them with im- 
proved dwellings, but the effort has been spasmodic and half- 
hearted. When one enquires why more has not been done, the 
usual answer is that it would cost too much. But the local rates 
are not in fact very high and in the larger cities there is usually 
a statutory maximum for rates of 25 per cent of the annual value 
of property. Furthermore, municipal tax evasion is very high. 
I was informed in several cities that only 50 or 60 per cent of 
the rates which are levied are collected—and the defaulters are 
the well-off, not the poor. 

Under the Five-Year Plan the social services receive a smaller 
share of the national resources than the irrigation and power 
projects, or agriculture and rural development. I consider this 
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to be a correct order of priorities in view of the overwhelming 
need to increase productivity and expand the food supply. But 
it inevitably postpones any spectacular improvements in the 
health and education services. 

The expectation of life in India is low. Infantile mortality, 
material mortality and morbidity are very high. Epidemic dis- 
eases account for about 5 per cent of the total mortality. More 
than 10oo million persons are estimated to be suffering from 
malaria, and the incidence of tuberculosis, dysentery and leprosy 
is very high. The principal causes of this low state of health are 
clearly stated in the plan. They are “the lack of hygienic environ- 
ment conducive to healthful living due to inadequate housing, 
bad water supply and imperfect removal of human wastes, and 
to low resistance due to poor nutrition. The lack of medical 
care and of general and health education adds to the problem. 
There are, however, serious impediments to rapid improvement. 
The country’s financial resources are limited, there is a dearth 
of trained personnel and the whole programme of health 
development is bound up with a broader programme of social 
development.”* The shortage of medical personnel is shown by 
the fact that there is only one midwife to 60,000 persons, com- 
pared with 618 in the United Kingdom; one nurse to 43,000 
persons, compared with 300 in this country; and one doctor to 
6,300 persons, compared with 1,000 in the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, India is mainly rural, while 72 per cent of the doctors 
practise in urban areas. 

The medical and public health programme now being realised 
is a comparatively modest one but it deals with fundamental 
matters. These include the provision of water supply and sani- 
tation, control of malaria, preventive health care of the rural 
population by means of health units and mobile units, health 
services for mothers and children, improved supplies of drugs 
and equipment, and the encouragement of family planning. It is, 
however, clear that health is indissolubly related to the other 
measures of economic and social improvement which are being 
attempted. An increase of the food supply, greater knowledge 
of dietetics, a better understanding of the causes of infection, 
more sanitary habits, improved housing—all these factors would 
have a favourable influence on the health of the people. 

Educational advance also confronts great difficulties due to 
shortage of money, teachers, buildings, equipment and books. 


* Page 208, People’s edition of the Plan. 
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When British rule ended, only about 15 per cent of the Indian 
people were literate, although the proportion in leading cities 
like Bombay or Madras was much higher. On the other hand, 
secondary education and a widespread system of universities 
with afhiliated colleges had been established for many years. In 
consequence, India is well supplied with graduates; so many, 
indeed, that student unemployment is a serious problem. This 
unfortunate fact should not blind us to the immense advantages 
which India derives from having an adequate output of uni- 
versity graduates available as potential leaders in every walk of 
life. The advance of most Asian countries is impeded by lack 
of university-trained personnel. 

The Indian government and the State governments are fully 
aware of the vital role which education should play in a modern 
democracy, and they intend to do all in their power to fit the 
citizens to participate actively in building up the country and 
to show an intelligent understanding of public affairs. In no 
other country has ultimate power been conferred on so vast a 
mass of illiterate and inexperienced voters as those who form 
the overwhelming majority of the electorate. The Soviet Union 
in its early days and other communist régimes offer no parallel, 
for they give the citizen no choice except to vote for the Com- 
munist Party. But in India rival political parties are freely allowed 
and there are many alternatives open to the voter. The Indian 
electorate displayed remarkable commonsense, judgment and 
stability at the first general election in 1952, and this augurs well 
for the future of democracy in India. 

The Five Year Plan proposes that by 1956 elementary and 
basic educational facilities will be provided for at least 60 per 
cent of the children between 6 and 11 years; and that 15 per cent 
of the relevant age groups should receive secondary education. 
In the sphere of “social education” which broadly signifies what 
we call adult education, the aim is to bring at least 20 per cent 
of men, and 10 per cent of women, in the 14-40 age group 
within the ambit of this service. In social education the shorter 
courses arte usually devoted to the promotion of literacy, but 
in some states longer courses are given which embrace such 
subjects as civics, health and sanitation, music and drama. 

Much thought has been and is being given to the nature and 
purposes of education in the new India. There is general agree- 
ment that the schools have hitherto concentrated far too much 
on abstract intellectual subjects and that more emphasis should 
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be placed on learning through doing. The dislike of manual 
labour which has often been observed among the Indian people 
is believed to derive from the fact that boys and girls in school 
are not taught to express themselves and to develop their capaci- 
ties through arts, crafts, and constructive work. What is called 
basic education is an attempt to rectify these deficiencies. The 
curriculum in the junior basic schools now being established 
lays stress on the crafts, such as agriculture, spinning and weav- 
ing, the growing of fruit and vegetables, carpentry, leatherwork, 
bookmaking, cooking, sewing, house management, and so forth. 
Gardening will lead to agriculture, spinning to weaving, clay 
modelling to pottery. The work produced by the pupils is sold 
and the proceeds go to meet the cost of the school, but the 
essential purpose of basic education is to make education more 
practical and to make the Indian nation more ‘action-minded’. 

Much is being done to develop the technical training which 
is needed for the rapid economic and industrial development of 
the country. The Indian Institute of Technology was opened 
at Kharagpur, near Calcutta, in 1951, and is now training several 
hundred young technologists in such fields as agriculture, engi- 
neering, electronics and telecommunications. A_ residential 
marine engineering college was opened in Calcutta a few months 
ago. These are two examples out of many instances of recent 
progress. An even more vigorous effort is being made to foster 
scientific research. Ten new national research institutes have 
been established since 1950, including the National Chemical 
Laboratory at Poona, the National Physical Laboratory at New 
Delhi, the Central Food Technological Institute at Mysore, the 
National Metallurgical Laboratory at Jamshedpur, the Central 
Drug Research Institute at Lucknow, and the Central Electro- 
chemical Research Institute at Karaikudi. 


V 


In such ways as these India is seeking to become on the one 
hand a welfare state, and on the other, a modern, up-to-date, 
vigorous and progressive nation equipped with the scientific 
outlook and technology of the West, able to produce the whole 
range of engineering products, eager to embark on large-scale 
industrialisation and the exploitation of her natural resources. 

In pursuing this two-fold aim, India can learn and is learning 
much from the West. There are, however, some things which 
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she may be able to teach the West. Compared with any Western 
country known to the writer, the Indian people appear to possess 
an extraordinary degree of contentment. The low material 
standards of the country, the premature deaths, the poverty, 
hunger and suffering, the physical hardships and unrelieved 
sickness and many other human ills are not reflected in the 
minds of the people to the extent one might expect. Conversely, 
one does not find among the Western nations a degree of con- 
tentment which corresponds in any way with their much higher 
material standards. The Western nations appear restless, ambi- 
tious, unsure of their ultimate aims, concerned with means rather 
than ends, intent on movement and change for their own sakes 
rather than for any inherent value they may possess, and the 
more they achieve the more discontented the people seem to 
become. It might be argued that the material progress, the 
social advances, and the scientific developments of Western civi- 
lisation are themselves largely the results of dissatisfaction with 
things as they are or as they have been. However that may be, 
only deeply dissatisfied people would seek to escape from the 
realities of their lives by means of those stimulants and narcotics 
which are typical of the West such as detective novels, the crime 
and sex of the popular press and the films; betting and wager- 
ing on a vast scale; and spectacles of professionalised and 
commercialised sport. 

The people of India lack much, but they have some possessions 
of great value. They have an ascetic tendency which reminds one 
of English puritanism. They have a widespread aesthetic sense 
which pervades the whole national life and which is displayed 
in everyday matters of taste such as the clothing and colours 
worn by ordinary peop! and the remarkable grace of the 
women. They have some ot the finest craftsmen in the world, 
the workers who produce the brocades and silks of Benares, 
the brassware of Jaipur and Moradabad, the carved sandalwood 
and inlaid rosewood of Mysore, the leatherwork of Madras, the 
inlaid marble of Agra, the carved ivory of Delhi, the inlaid black 
metalwork of Hyderabad, the many beautiful products of 
Kashmir. 

In addition to these handicrafts, the Indian economy con- 
tains a wide range of cottage industries which are of great im- 
portance in helping to sustain rural communities and in pro- 
viding work for women in their homes. Some of these small 
industries display craftsmanship of a high order. 
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The task of maintaining, expanding and fostering these rural 
industries and handicrafts is one involving many difficulties. 
Sometimes a small industry is in competition with a large scale 
industry, as in the case of the handloom industry; sometimes it 
is engaged in making products required by large factories. Some 
of the fine handicrafts will only flourish if foreign markets can 
be found for their products and this demands adaptation to the 
needs and tastes of overseas customers. Sometimes finance is 
needed on a larger scale; often distribution facilities are inad- 
equate. In some industries the standard of skill, design and 
quality is defective. Methods of cottage production have some- 
times lagged behind changes of public taste.* 

The Planning Commission is well aware of these deficiencies 
and has suggested remedies. A Cottage Industries Board was 
set up in 1952 by the Government to advise on problems of 
organisation, development, co-ordination, marketing, etc. The 
State governments and the Union Government are making active 
efforts to ensure that these industries will continue to play an 
important part in the economic and social life of India. In this 
sphere India may well diverge from the Western pattern of 
industrial development, with its insistence on large-scale factory 
manufacture as the Utopia for which we should all strive. Cer- 
tainly there will be and must be much more large-scale industry 
in India; but many thoughtful Indian leaders do not believe 
that unlimited industrialisation and urbanisation on the Western 
model would be desirable for India. 

Industrialisation and urbanisation at too rapid a pace would 
not only disintegrate family life and dissolve religious bonds but 
it would also have profoundly disruptive effects on the Indian 
culture. It is easy to deprecate the primacy of caste, religion 
and the family in India; but it is no less easy to overlook or to 
underestimate the nihilistic effects which massive industrialisa- 
tion and urbanisation at too fast a tempo might have on a people 
with so old and highly developed a culture. The regulation of 
such questions will demand statesmanship of the highest order. 

In conclusion, we may note with satisfaction that although 
conditions in India are entirely different from those which exist 
here, the fact that Britain is probably the most advanced example 
of a welfare state is a strong bond between the two countries. 


* India (Overseas Economic Surveys), H.M.S.O., 1953, pp. 122-3. First Five Year Plan, 
Chapter XXV. 





ANNA WHEELER: A PIONEER 
SOCIALIST AND FEMINIST 


By Ricuarp K. P. PANKHUuRsT* 


IN early nineteenth century England a married woman 
possessed no legal personality. She could neither sue nor be 
sued, nor enter into a contract. She could not make a will 
without her husband’s permission which he could revoke at any 
time. Any property she had owned before marriage belonged to 
him, unless protected by a marriage settlement, which was 
seldom made. The married woman was entirely under her 
husband’s control, was obliged to live where he chose to reside, 
and had no right to bring her friends to his house without his 
consent, or to object to anyone he might choose to introduce 
there. 

There was no divorce. The husband could imprison his wife 
and chastise her “‘with a stick no thicker than his thumb”. If 
she deserted him he could have her brought back by force. In 
theory both parties could apply to the Courts for “the Restitution 
of Conjugal Rights”, but in practice this was only allowed to the 
husband. Adultery on the part of the wife enabled the husband 
to obtain a separation, but the infidelity of her spouse was not 
sufficient to enable her to withdraw her consortium. Children 
were the sole property of the father; at his death their guardian- 
ship passed to his nearest male relative. Paternal authority was 
an alienable right, which could not be curtailed by legal contract. 

This subject position of women had been bequeathed to the 
nineteenth century by earlier ages and was long accepted as the 
natural state of affairs; but beneath the surface there was much 
smouldering discontent which found its first expression in the 
pristine socialist movement. 

One of the most interesting figures in this movement was 
Anna Wheeler, a vivacious and spirited woman and a close 
friend of Jeremy Bentham, Robert Owen, William Thompson, 
Charles Fourier, the Saint Simonians, and many other reformers 
of the day. Her eventful life and work, which throws consider- 
able light on the relationship between the various schools of 

* Works at National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Author of William 


Thompson, Britain’s Pioneer Socialist, Feminist, and Co-operator, and Kenya: the History of 
Two Nations. 
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reform, had a not insignificant influence in crystallising the 
latent demands of women. 

Mrs. Wheeler had been reared in an intellectual home atmo- 
sphere; she came from an enlightened family of Irish landlords 
which “since the days of the third Edward” had been “dis- 
tinguished in Senate, Church and State for their wit and the 
brilliancy of their attainments”.* Her father, Archbishop Doyle, 
had chosen the Irish nationalist leader, Henry Grattan, as her 
godfather. 

While still little more than a child she was a ‘ ‘reigning beauty” 
and “‘the toast of the local squires’. In her early ’teens she was 
wooed by Francis Massy Wheeler, the grandson of one of the 
big landowners of County Limerick, whose family—as one of 
their number wrote—had been “Titled Fools at the Conquest, 
and had continued uninterrupted so, without the plebeian taint 
of brains having come between them and their nobility”. 
Francis Wheeler was a spoilt only child but nineteen years of 
age when he conceived a passion for Anna Doyle on seeing her 
at the races.t On meeting her again at a ball he made her an 
offer which she conditionally accepted by referring him to 
“mamma”.t The widowed Mrs. Doyle, strongly opposed to the 
match, persuaded her brother-in-law, General Sir John Doyle, to 
invite his niece to stay with him in London, but the strategem 
was vain and a marriage was soon announced. 

Anna was only fifteen at this time, but she was already deeply 
interested in social problems; endowed with unusual strength of 
character she commenced a study of advanced social and political 
philosophy. Her husband was a dipsomaniac, but on account of 
his wife’s absorption in study he received the commiseration of 
neighbours and acquaintances, it being the custom of the day 
for a married women to devote herself exclusively to the interests 
of her lord and master. Not so Mrs. Wheeler. Her daughter, 
Rosina, in after life wrote of her mother lying “stretched out on 
a sofa, deep in the perusal of some French or German philo- 
sophical work that had reached /er via London”; she complained 
that she was “imbued with the pernicious fallacies of the French 
Revolution” and “strongly tainted with the corresponding 
poisons” of Mary Wollstonecroft’s Vindication of the Rights of 
Women. 

Meanwhile the Wheelers’ long grey house at Ballywire fell into 


* Unpublished letters of Lady Bulwer Lytton to A. E. Chalon, R.A., p. 248. 
t Michael Sadleir, Bu/wer Lytton and His Wife (1933), pp. 71-5. 
t Louisa Devey, Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton (1887), pp. 35-7- 
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decay; nothing was done to repair the leaking roof, to clear the 
drive of weeds, or to check the disintegration of the boundary 
walls. Massy Wheeler lounged about his stables, spent half the 
day on horseback, and then drank himself into a stupor. 

To a young wife reared in a home of refinement such a life was 
most tragic. Within twelve years she had half a dozen children, 
only two of whom survived infancy. In August, 1812, when 
sufhiciently free of child-bearing to make her escape, she fled with 
her sister and her two children to her uncle Sir John Doyle, 
then Governor of Guernsey.* Correspondence with her husband 
was continued until his death in 1820, though he declined to 
make her an allowance. 

In splendid Government House, Guernsey, the beautiful and 
talented Anna Wheeler was soon a prominent social figure, 
popular with all ranks. She learnt much of the French revolution 
from European emigrés as well as from the Duke of Brunswick 
and a German Legion which called at the island en route for the 
war in Spain. She so greatly impressed the old Duc de Bouillon, a 
cousin of the future King Charles X of France, that having met 
her on the island he remained for twelve years her suitor, 
addressing her in madrigals and epigrams! Her daughter, Rosina, 
describes her at this period as very tall, having an exceedingly 
white skin delicately flushed with rose, a high forehead sur- 
mounted by rippling, dark chestnut hair, deep grey blue eyes with 
dark lashes and eyebrows, a delicately chiselled aquiline nose, 
and short curling upper lip. Her mouth “the most beautiful I 
ever saw, teeth dazzling as a row of oriental pearls; her smile 
most enchanting, and the most excellent thing in women, a low 
sweet voice”. 

At the end of 1816, when she left Guernsey, almost the whole 
island assembled on the beach to bid her farewell. She sailed with 
her family to London where she met her godfather, Henry 
Grattan, and resided a few months in a Jermyn Street hotel 
before paying a brief visit to Dublin. Soon after, she found her 
way to Caen where she became the centre of one of the earliest 
Saint Simonite circles, making contacts which were later to have 
great importance.t On the death of her husband in 1820 she 
returned to Ireland, where she stayed with her brother at 
Kilsallaghan on the outskirts of Dublin. Some three years later, 
however, she was in Paris, where, in the company of a certain 


* Reminiscences and opinions of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle (1886), pp. 365-9. 
t Michael Sadleir, op. cit., pp. 73, 79; The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, by bis son, Vol. Il, pp. 33-4. 
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“Officer Smith”, she met the French pioneer socialist, Charles 
Fourier, who had arrived in Paris the previous year and was still 
unknown. He had sent extracts from his writings to Prime 
Minister Villéle, to Julien of the Revue Encyclopédique, Aimé 
Martin of the Débats and other men of letters, but without any 
success. He was therefore greatly cheered when Anna Wheeler 
expressed strong agreement with his views and offered to 
arrange for him to meet Robert Owen.* 

Towards the close of 1823, or early in 1824, Anna Wheeler 
returned to London, where she, in the new freedom of her 
widowhood, now threw herself into the various reform move- 
ments. In the Spring of 1824 we find her in close contact with the 
Utilitarians, dining with Jeremy Bentham, exchanging long 
letters with him, and receiving from him copies of his Plan of 
Parliamentary Reform, Tables of Springs of Action, Truth versus 
Ashurst and Mother Church.t 

She obtained an enfrée into another realm of English society 
through her daughter, Rosina, who married the novelist Bulwer 
Lytton in August, 1827, despite the protests of his mother who 
viewed Anna Wheeler’s “peculiar social and religious principles” 
with “repugnance”.t Mrs. Wheeler nevertheless remained a 
frequent visitor to the Lytton home at Woodcot. The young 
Benjamin Disraeli, who met her when dining there in January, 
1833, described her as “something between Jeremy Bentham 
and Meg Merrilies, very clever, but awfully revolutionary”’. 
She had “poured forth all her systems” to his “novitiate ear” 
but while she advocated the rights of woman her son-in-law 
“abused system-mongers and the sex, and Rosina played with 
the dog’’.§ Later, however, Bulwer Lytton and his wife were 
both converted to the cause of women’s emancipation. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s ardour for this cause was publicly acknow- 
ledged in 1825 by the Ricardian Socialist, William Thompson, 
whose important work Appeal of one half the human race, was 
itself the first book ever written with the express purpose of 
advocating the ‘grant of the parliamentary vote to women. 
Thompson dedicated it to Anna Wheeler, declaring that he had 
long hesitated to commence it, preferring that she should herself 


* H. F. G. Quack, De jaa (1899-1904), Vol. II, p. 250; Vol. III, p. 143; Just Muiron 
Transactions Sociales, p. 3 

+ British Museum “Addstional MSS., No. 33,563, p. 131; Bentham Collection, 1822-4, 
CLXXIII, p. 8 

t Michael Sadleie, op. cit., p. 138; The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton, by his son, Vol. I, p. 146. 

§ Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his sister (1886), p. 15. 
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“take up the cause” of her own proscribed sex, and give to the 
world in writing under her own name what she had so often 
stated in conversation “and under feigned names in such of the 
periodical publications of the day as would tolerate such a 
theme”. He recorded that she had collaborated very extensively 
in the Appeal, some of which was the “exclusive product of her 
mind and pen”, the remainder being their “joint property” and 
he no more than her “‘scribe and interpreter”, expressing senti- 
ments which had “emanated” from her. Though he had long 
“reflected” on the subjection of women, she had actually 
suffered from it; he was therefore indebted to her for “those 
bolder and more comprehensive views, which perhaps can only 
be elicited by concentration of the mind on one darling though 
terrific theme’’.* 

He declared Anna Wheeler’s views totally free from prejudice: 
“her eye was open to the rays of truth from whatever quarter 
they might emanate’’. Her ideas were identical with his own: 

You look forward, as do I [Thompson wrote] to a state of society very 
different from that which now exists, in which the effort of all is to outwit, 
supplant and snatch from each other; where interest is systematically opposed 
to duty, where the so-called system of morals is little more than a mass of 
hypocrisy preached by knaves but unpractised by them, to keep their 
slaves, male as well as female, in blind uninquiring obedience; and where the 
whole motley fabric is kept together by fear and blood. You look forward to 
a better state of society, where the principle of benevolence shall supersede 
that of fear; where restless and anxious individual competition shall give 
place to mutual co-operation and joint possession; where individuals in 
large numbers, male and female, forming voluntary associations, shall 
become a mutual guarantee to each other for the supply of all useful wants, 
and form an unsalaried insurance company where perfect freedom of opinion 
and perfect equality will reign. 

He protested that he could hear Anna Wheeler “indignantly 
reject the boon of equality with such creatures” as men then 
were, but shared her hope that co-operation would “equally 
elevate both sexes”’: 

Really enlightened women, disdaining the submissive tricks of the slave 
and the caprices of the despot, breathing freely the esteem of equals, and of 
mutual, unbought, uncommanded affection, would find it difficult to meet with 
associates worthy of them in men as now formed, full of ignorance and 
vanity, priding themselves on a sexual superiority entirely independent of 
any merit, any superior qualities or any pretentions to them, claiming 
respect only from the strength of their arm and the lordly faculty of produc- 
ing beards to their chins. 


* William Thompson, Appeal of one half the human race, women, against the pretentions of the 
other half, men, to retain them in political and thence in civil and domestic slavery (1825), passim. 
+t Ibid., pp. ix-x. t Ibid., pp. xii-xiii. 
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“Real and comprehensive knowledge, equally and impartially 
given to both sexes” was, however, the key to the fuller life 
which freedom would make possible. 

Spurred on by the success achieved by Thompson’s book, 
Anna Wheeler became a more frequent writer in the co-operative 
and socialist journals—virtually the only section of the press 
that would tolerate discussion of women’s emancipation. She 
also delivered “well-reasoned lectures”, which, according to 
George Jacob Holyoake, “attracted considerable attention” in 
the metropolis.* In one of these lectures, delivered in a chapel 
near Finsbury Square in 1829 she called upon the women in her 
audience to form a society of “‘enlightened advocates” to obtain 
“the removal of the disabilities of women” and “‘not to leave to 
their daughters the bitter inheritance of ignorance and slavery”. 
She attacked the competitive system, asserting that it set the 
interests of the individual against those of the community and 
led to man’s “perpetual war against his species,” producing 
“vice, crime and dissocial anarchy”; happiness was “lost to all” 
because security was “unknown to any”. Were she to die without 
expressing her “horror, indignation and bitter contempt” for 
the “masked barbarism” of “‘so-called civilized society” her 
regret at “having lived only to serve and suffer in the capacity 
of slave and woman” would be complete. 

She knew she was laying herself open to the hatred of most 
men, and even that of the greater part of the sex whose rights she 
advocated, yet she spoke “more in sorrow than in anger”. She 
had “no antipathy towards men as such,” only to the institutions 
which denied legal and political rights to women, the mothers of 
both sexes. She was convinced moreover that she was “also 
pleading the cause of men”, for the institutions which turned 
women into mere instruments of men’s arbitrary will perpetuated 
the selfishness and ignorance of the entire race. Men held women 
as their “passive instruments” and assigned to them “the lowest 
position in the scale of being” as the suppliers of man’s “animal 
wants”. Nature, however, avenged their wrongs; men were 
“caught in their own snares” and the ignorance which “they would 
exclusively confine to women became general”. Woman by her 
“stupid, servile submission to man’s will”, gave “‘stability toall his 
selfish propensities”. By failing to use her judgment she allowed 
“every foul and monstrous error” to survive; “like Pandora” 
she spread “the contents of the fatal box through all society”! 


* George Jacob Holyoake, The History of Co-operation (1908), Vol. I, pp. 140, 379. 
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Anna Wheeler attacked man’s “narrow views of personal 
interest”, his “jealous monopoly” of rights and privileges and 
the “absurd system of sexual morality” then prevailing. She 
rejected the arguments commonly used to defend the exclusion 
of her sex from political representation. Women’s deficiency 
in muscular strength had “‘been deemed sufficient” by some “‘for 
— them to vassalage” and had been accepted by the law, 

“stupendous monument of man’ s disgrace” which “not only 
pbc but dictated” woman’s subjection. Chateaubriand, 
however, had shown that the physical disability of women was a 

“civilised disease” unknown to savage tribes. Men chose the 

“most pleasurable and profitable pursuits’ ’ for themselves and 

“compelled women to drudgery”; they approved of feminine 
weakness, because they benefited by the shortening of the lives 
of women which provided them with “a rapid succession of 
youthful slaves”. 

It was said that women were “‘morally incapable’, but this was 
disproved by the “long list of illustrious women in history”. If 
women were inherently inferior it was “‘the more inexcusable to 
add to their disabilities by legal enactment”. In fact, however, 
their inferiority was largely due to education and environment. 
There was no difference in brain structure; both sexes enjoyed 
the same “impression, memory and imagination” ; both possessed 
equal capacities for judging, comparing and analysing. Men 
themselves were not all of equal capacity. The claim that women 
were incapable of improvement was bogus. Some were already 
“improved”, and, as M. Bory de St. Vincent had observed in his 
Table of the Human Species, where “certain groups are more 
intelligent” one had “‘no right to say the others cannot improve”. 
His study of “primitive” tribes “abused by the whites” showed 
that in early society “the right of the strongest” was not recog- 
nised and no one was “permitted to be his own judge”. This 
said much “for human nature, but very little for our own so- 
called beautiful system of civilization”. 

The Count de Ségur had paid homage to the courage, ability 
and perseverance of French women during the Terror, and had 
expressed gratitude, respect and admiration to them; men were 
always “least oppressive to women at periods when the tide of 
their own political liberties was at the lowest”. Madame Roland, 
the inspirer of the Girondists, had written an important book 
while in prison awaiting the guillotine. Another “illustrious 
woman” was Lady Russell, whose husband was beheaded for 
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conspiracy against Charles IJ. During her husband’s trial, she 
had taken notes for him and when he was informed that this task 
should not be undertaken by a woman but by one of his “superior 
domestics”, he had replied, “I require no assistance save that 
which the lady can give me who sits by my side”. 

It was because women could in fact equal men that the 
dominant sex sought to perpetuate “the hateful and unjust 
policy” of denying them education. Men knew that “knowledge 
is power” and argued that “to keep women our slaves we must 
keep them ignorant”. This was man’s mistake for “ignorance 
makes a bad servant and a vexatious companion” as Solomon 
knew when he declared it easier to govern enlightened than 
ignorant people. 

The existing vices of women were not innate but the character- 
istics of the slave: ““The enmity women entertain towards each 
other, their active malice or secret jealousy, their delight in the 
punishment, privations and disgrace of others of their sex”, were 
all due to the system which made them “value a cap or a ribbon 
only in proportion as a less fortunate neighbour may be deprived 
of it”. “Apathetic and indifferent to the general good”, their 
sole aim became “to keep and secure their master’s favour”; 
their “‘personal comforts” became “the cause of their degrada- 
tion” as well as the “fruitful source of the crimes and shocking 
matrimonial murders which disgrace the land”. “Divided, 
women had no friends among themselves; their benevolence, 
stunted in growth, dwindled to the size of a dwarf.” 

Anna Wheeler’s programme was categorical and far-reaching. 
It included equal education, equal right to acquire and possess 
property, an equal moral code, and equal civil and political 
rights. It was necessary, she insisted, to abolish the system which 
denied women even the right to petition. Laws which provided 
no benefits for women, but only punishments, were con- 
temptible, the more so as nine out of ten of the crimes they com- 
mitted were instigated by their “masters’”” who had been made 
“the keepers of their conscience, the controllers of their actions, 
the dispensers of the bread they eat and the clothes they wear”’. 
Women could call nothing their own save death. 

Men ridiculed the idea of votes for women; but without such 
rights, as “‘men very well knew, there was no guarantee of other 
rights”. Unless women were emancipated politically, men 
“Jealous of their power’, would always be inclined “to render 
those already weak still weaker by destroying in them the moral 
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energy which would resist oppression’”’. Women’s emancipation 
should be regarded with fear only by those “enamoured of 
darkness” who saw ‘“‘a ray of light merely as the precursor of 
a storm”. To “the wise and virtuous of mankind the equal dis- 
tribution of rights and privileges had no alarming sound”. It 
would terminate the oppression of one half the human race by 
the other; in a freer society, education, morality and happiness 
would flourish unhampered. The whole species would be happier. 
“Wisdom dictated” this act of liberation; “necessity required 
it”! At the end of the lecture she paid homage to the American 
woman co-operator, Frances Wright, and also to British and 
French socialists who had discovered “the principles of real 
social science known to the world as co-operation”. 

Anna Wheeler was by this time in close touch with the British 
co-operator, Robert Owen, who sent her copies of his writings, 
among them his Problems of the Age and his Legacy to the American 
People,* as well as with the Saint Simonian “missionaries” who 
had arrived in this country soon after the French Revolution of 
1830.¢ For her part she advised Owen on the socialist movement 
in France, translated Saint Simonite manifestos for his weekly 
journal The Crisis, and his personal correspondence with the 
Frenchman Gay.{ Later she conveyed to him a report that “the 
partisans of Fourier” would be “the very first” to unite with 
him, that he would be “surrounded” in France by “‘a strong and 
enlightened party” and that “no obstacle” was to be feared from 
the French Government.§ When he reached France, she intro- 
duced him to the Saint Simonian feminist, Flora Tristan, and 
other advanced thinkers, such as Radiguel, Kirnan and Evrat. 
She was in correspondence also with Fourier’s famous American 
disciple, Albert Brisbane. 

In one of her articles in Owen’s Crisis she argued that 
Bentham’s “greatest happiness principle” was fully applicable to 
women, and declared that “love, like religion, had been made a 
superstition” and a symbol of women’s degradation; the hang- 
man’s wife was expected to have just as much reverence and 
devotion for her master as had any other wife.|| Elaborating this 
theme in a private letter to Owen, Mrs. Wheeler complained 
that society considered women should “have no feeling of any 


* Robert Owen Letters, No. 1,478. 

+ Richard K. P. Pankhurst, “Saint-Simonism in England” in The Twentieth Century, 
December, 1952. 

t Robert Owen Letters, Nos. 802, 891, 1,584, 1,613; The New Moral World, No. 13, p. 65. 

§ The Crisis, Vol. Ill, No. 32, pp. 257-8. 

|| The Crisis (1833), pp. 279-80. 
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kind but to pretend to an overwhelming degree of admiration 
for their respective masters, whether wise or foolish, cruel or 
kind”: 

Men cannot as yet.afford to suffer women to have a judgment. As long as 
men remain content with themselves and their barbarous practices, those 
most interested (their wives) must not tell them they are wrong, nor must 


they be able to discern good from evil. “Shall man be free and woman a 
slave’’, and idiot ? says Shelley. Never say I.* 


After a second perusal of The System of Nature by the French 
rationalists, Holbach and Diderot, she wrote: “if everyone 
would read it they would soon discover, by reasoning the most 
correct and conclusive, that man has hitherto been taught 
nothing but the most pernicious errors, the consequence of 
which is his present moral degradation and deplorable wretched- 
ness”. She regretted that mankind seemed “‘willing to endure all 
that sensation can endure” rather than have its prejudices 
removed; the bandage of ignorance could not be torn from its 
eyes “but by slow degrees, by ‘bit-by-bit’ reforms”. She argued 
that the various religions of the world, and in the case of Europe 
‘the doctrines of “‘our Eastern philosopher”, were always used 
by some “zealous and blind advocate of a mischievous dogma 
for some narrow end”’’. Patriotism itself she dismissed as resem- 
bling an “ignorant mother whose partiality strains heaven and 
eatth for one child who in her blindness she is always sure to 
load with a thousand evils, making the idol a victim”’. 

The Rev. James Elimalet Smith, a prolific essayist and speaker, 

who describes her as “a woman of great talent’ but “a con- 
founded radical’, has testified to her remarkable influence as a 
propagandist. He relates that she introduced herself to him at the 
close of one of the lectures he delivered in London in 1833 to 
combat the spread of “atheist materialism”. A long intellectual 
association followed which he declares was— 
a most important and providential epoch in my life. I became initiated into 
many of the mysteries of popular philosophy, to which I had been previously 
an utter stranger, but which have since been indispensable to qualify me for 
my mission as a public writer. 

His biographer states that Smith “learned much from this 
remarkable woman” who put him in contact with the Saint 
Simonian “missionary”, Dr. Prati, and “introduced him to the 
advanced thought of the time”’. Her formative influence on Smith 


* Robert Owen Letters, No. 426. 
t W. A. Smith, “Shepherd” Smith, the Universalist (1892), p. 90. 
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was all the more surprising in that he “could never accept her 
atheistic philosophical notions of creation and destiny” on 
account of which they finally drifted apart”.* Yet as a result of 
her friendship he became co-editor of the Crisis with Robert 
Owen, translated Saint Simon’s New Christianity and filled his 
publications with socialist ideas. 

Anna Wheeler never recanted her opposition to the institutions 
of religion and marriage, though, according to the co-operator, 
Skene, she gradually abated her propaganda against them in the 
belief that direct attack would be of little avail and that they 
would be gradually modified in accordance with the “developing 
intelligence of mankind whose present predeliction and attach- 
ment for them were commonly strengthened by anything openly 
hostile”. 

Her widespread reputation as an atheist was scarcely affected 
by these qualifications. During a visit of inspection she made to 
a London lunatic asylum with the French feminist, Flora Tristan, 
she was assailed by one of her inmates, a Frenchman named 
Chabrier, who imagined himself to be God. On espying her, he 
exclaimed in anger, “Cette femme représente la matiére, la 
corruption, le péché”; turning to the object of his wrath he 
shouted, “Back! impious woman! You have assassinated me!” 
With shrieks of “Arrest this woman’’, he threw himself on her, 
crying, “I arrest you in the name of the new law!” 

Anna Wheeler was deeply stirred by the French revolution of 
1848 regarding it as a preface to further acts of liberation. Her 
fervour was recognised by Fourier’s British disciple, Hugh 
Doherty, who sent her a “knot of tricolour” worn at the 
barricades. He wrote to her that he was “very busily engaged in 
the revolutionary movement”, and as soon as Louis Phillipe 
had fled had occupied himself with “writing out proclamations 
for the Republic” with which “the people went to turn out the 
Chamber of Deputies” who were once again “busily concocting 
a Regency”. He urged her to come to Paris, telling her— 


the clubs and the press are discussing social questions, and the rights of 
women are constantly put forth in all the clubs though not as yet in the 
public press. It would do you good to be over here now. The moral atmos- 
phere would give you life. Could you not come over ?§ 


* W. A. Smith, “Shepherd” Smith, the Universalist (1892), pp. 148, 335-7. 
t Letter of R. O. Skene to Robert Owen, September 10, 1828. 

} Flora Tristan, Promenades dans Londres (1840), pp. 258-60. 

§ Robert Owen Letters, No. 1,613. 
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The influence of Anna Wheeler was extensive in her time both 
by treason of her friendship with so many of the advanced 
thinkers and propagandists, and because of her own great 
activity as a speaker in the Owenite co-operative movement, then 
the only socialist movement in Britain and one of considerable 
power and diffusion. As we have seen her feminist views were at 
once broad and explicit; she had practical proposals to offer 
where Mary Wollstonecraft had but “‘hinted”’. 

She was infinitely more courageous in her adherence to the 
principle of equality than were the timid suffragists of several 
succeeding generations who flinched from the full implications 
of their feminist creed, shunning such bold proposals as adult 
suffrage and the admission of women to parliament, ever ready 
to accept such cramping restrictions of the desired emancipation 
as the exclusion of women lodgers and even of married women 
—the mothers of the race, the need for whose beneficent in- 
fluence on public affairs was often the main burden of feminist 


propaganda. 





INDUSTRIAL UNREST AND 
THE WAGE PROBLEM 


By B. C. Roserts* 


I 


STRIKES are the ptice we pay for industrial freedom. With- 
out the right to bargain collectively and to withdraw labour in 
concert the contract of employment would not be a mutually 
acceptable bargain struck by free men, but a device which bound 
workpeople in arbitrary servitude. Yet whenever the right to 
strike has been exercised the cry has gone up somewhere that 
it was being abused. This is not unnatural, since no strike can 
take place without hurting the interests of someone, and very 
often the interests of the innocent are damaged as well as those 
of the parties to the dispute. However, before rushing to extreme 
conclusions we ought to be quite certain that the damage that 
is caused by strikes is greater than the injury that would be done 
to society if they could not occur. 

From newspaper headlines during the past few months it 
would not have been unreasonable to conclude that the country 
had already been plunged into a maelstrom of industrial con- 
flict. A more sober assessment reveals relatively little to sup- 
port that conclusion. It is true that the number of w orking days 
lost has increased from 1,792,000 in 1952 to 2,169,000 in 1953, 
but though there was an increase in the number of men involved 
the actual number of stoppages in the two years was almost 
exactly the same. Nearly half of the time lost was registered in 
the 24 hour token stoppage which took place in the engineering 
industry last December. Though more time was lost than in any 
year since 1947, it was still well below the figure for 1944 and 
1945, when the war was still on. Despite these interruptions 
1953 was a year of booming output, and production increased 
at a record pace. 

While there is no justification for talking about a great wave 
of industrial unrest, the strikes and threat of strikes, that have 


* Lecturer in Trade Union Studies at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 
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occurred in recent months are of a different character from most 
of the stoppages that have taken place during the past dozen 
or more years. Prior to the disputes in the electrical contracting 
and engineering industries and the railways in the latter part of 
1953, the majority of strikes during the period mentioned were 
unofhcial. This was largely owing to the existence of the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940 
(S.R. & O. No. 1305) which prohibited strikes or lockouts, but 
in practice could not prevent them altogether. To some extent 
these unofficial strikes were protests against the cautious policy 
of the leadership of the unions, but the Order had a damping 
effect on militancy and gave union leaders good grounds for 
discouraging strike action. Now that there is no prohibition on 
strikes, since Order 1305 was rescinded in 1951, the way is more 
open for the militant members to push their organisations into 
taking strike action. Thus when major stoppages now occur it 
is more likely that they do so officially, and to this extent the 
strikes recently witnessed have a new significance because they 
are the result of official policy. However, the relatively small 
number of industrial stoppages during the post-war years was 
not primarily due to the existence of the compulsory arbitration 
order: the trend away from strikes started in the years following 
the general strike and few except communists would dispute 
today that the strike was a weapon to be used only in the very 
last resort. The fall in the number of strikes and the diminution 
in their magnitude since the years before and after the first 
world war is due to the development of the machinery of 
negotiation, the vastly improved status of the unions, and funda- 
mental changes in the nation’s economy. These factors are almost 
certain to continue to exercise a powerful influence on the unions 
and it is unlikely that industrial unrest on the scale of 1909-1914 
or 1914-1926 will occur again. 

There are, however, certain elements in the present situation 
that have to be explained. Why has there been a mounting pres- 
sure for higher wages ? Why should the unions show an increased 
inclination to resort to strike action and a growing reluctance 
to submit claims to arbitration ? 


II 


The following table shows the course of retail prices, wage 
rates and earnings in money and real terms in the post-war years: 
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Wage Rates Earnings 
Year Retail Prices Money Real Money Real 
1938 100 100 100 100 100 
1947 161 170 106 198 123 
1948 175 178 102 217 124 
1949 180 183 101 226 125 
1950 185 187 IOI 237 128 
1951 202 202 100 260 129 
1952 221 219 99 281 127 
1953 227 229 101 300* 132* 


Sources: Retail prices: London and Cambridge Economic Service Bulletin. Earn- 
ings: Bowley, L.C.E.S. Bulletin Special Memorandum, No. 50, Table B; 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. Wage rates: London and Cambridge Economic Service 
Bulletin. 


It will be seen from the above table that while money wage 
rates—that is basic agreed or awarded rates—have continued to 
increase since 1947, real wage rates have fallen considerably. 
Money earnings—that is the gross amount including over-time, 
piece rate and any other extra payments, before tax, that have 
been earned—have risen steeply and real earnings have con- 
tinued to rise throughout the period since 1947, except for a 
fall in 1952. 

Though the average wage earner was better off in terms of 
real earnings in 1953 compared with 1947, the figures given 
above provide a clue to the change in the atmosphere of indus- 
trial relations. The retail price index on which the real wage 
rates and earnings figures are based has come under criticism 
from the unions on the grounds that it does not truly reflect 
changes in the cost of living. It is probably the case that certain 
elements in the index are under-weighted and others over- 
weighted, but it does in fact measure the changes that have 
occurred reasonably well and an alteration in the weights (which 
were last altered as recently as 1952) would not make any great 
difference to it as a measuring rod of price movements. Perhaps 
the most significant factor revealed by the table is the contrary 
path of real wage rates and real earnings. While the majority of 
wage earners have some opportunity of making extra money 
above their basic wage rate, there are quite considerable numbers 
who do not. It is clear that since 1947 some of these workers 
are worse off in real terms, though their money wage rates have 
gone up. There is, in fact, a wide disparity between the incomes 
of wage earners; while average earnings are now about {10 


* Estimated. 
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per week, at one end of the scale there are those such as some 
municipal employees and general workers of many types who 
earn about {7 per week and have little or no opportunity of 
adding to this figure, and at the other there are large groups of 
engineers, printers, miners, steel workers, dockers and others 
who are earning double that amount. 

Not only are there extremely wide differences in earnings, but 
even wider disparities are created by differences in family cir- 
cumstances. A young married couple with one or more children, 
living in a post-war rented house or flat, with a net income of 
£7 to £8 per week will be far less well off than the family con- 
sisting of two parents and two children who have left school 
and are at work, living in a pre-war rent controlled dwelling. 
In the latter case the net family income after paying taxes and 
rent may be almost three times as great. 

Undoubtedly some of these relatively low income families 
have been squeezed hard by the fall in real wage rates since 
1947, and the further drop in 1951 and 1952 must have put 
them under severe strain. However, it is not necessarily the 
lowest income groups that are the most militant. It is from 
some of those sections of industry where pay packets have been 
largest that the strongest demands for increased wages have 
come. The economic pressures on these groups are of a some- 
what different kind. Many workers have altered the pattern of 
their spending to fit in with their relatively affluent circumstances. 
Perhaps more than two million television sets and large numbers 
of other consumer durables such as washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other appliances for the home have been bought 
by wage earners during the past two or three years. Each year 
over a quarter of a million new houses have to be furnished by 
wage earners, many of whom may have little or no furniture of 
their own. There must, therefore, be a considerable weight of 
hire purchase debt on the backs of large numbers of work- 
people. This may well be no bad thing, as it should encourage 
a desire to increase earnings; on the other hand a slight dip in 
real income, such as that which took place in 1952, will arouse 
fears and alarms. 

Another factor of some importance, which is closely con- 
nected with the situation outlined above, is the greater variety 
of foodstuffs available. Many wage earners are now enjoying a 
diet which is more like that consumed by those in regular work 
in the 1930s than at any time since the war. But many foods 
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popular with wage earners are now extremely expensive, and 
it may well be that after fixed charges have been paid (including 
hire purchase) there is less left to meet the cost of food especially 
as the staples have risen in price as a result of the reduction of 
the food subsidies. Thus the “‘needs” of many workers, in terms 
of the standard of living which they expect and now regard as 
normal, have shifted upwards and in so doing have placed new 
pressures on the pay packet. 

These seem to be the main factors which account for the 
rising demands for higher wages in 1953—the pinch had been 
felt in 1932 when production failed to rise much, and wage 
earners are intent on recovering the ground they then lost. 

The factor which accounts for the change in the policy of 
the unions was beyond doubt the change in the policy of the 
employers. By the end of 1952, it is apparent, many employers 
had made up their minds that the substantial increases in wages 
which had been secured by the unions in the previous two years 
could no longer be passed on in higher prices. All over the 
country there were refusals to settle wage claims, and the num- 
ber of cases going to arbitration increased. During 1953 twenty 
per cent of the aggregate weekly increase in wage rates was 
determined by arbitration and only twenty-five per cent by col- 
lective bargaining. In the previous year the figures had been 
six per cent and seventy-two per cent respectively. The pro- 
portion of wage increases settled by arbitration in 1953 was 
the highest since 1945. 

During 1953 most of the awards of arbitration tribunals ranged 
between four and seven shillings per week increase on the basic 
wage. The average increase in weekly wages secured in 1953 
through all the various methods of settling wage claims, arbitra- 
tion, negotiation, wages councils, and sliding scales, was just over 
five shillings per week. In 1952 it was approximately seven and 
sixpence, and in 1951 it was about eleven shillings. The fall in 
the level of awards during the past three years and the con- 
sistency apparent in the awards of arbitration tribunals have 
given rise to the suggestion that a national wages policy is being 
operated, and this is much resented by trade union officials. 
Illustrative of this belief is the story of the trade union official 
who rang up the Ministry of Labour to enquire how much the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal was giving this year. 

The feeling that the arbitration tribunals had set a ceiling to 
wage advances and that the result of an application would be 
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an award of less than seven shillings, whatever the merits of 
the case, has undoubtedly grown and has contributed to the 
readiness of unions like the A.E.U. and E.T.U. to think in terms 
of “chancing their arm” with the use of more vigorous tactics. 
If the tribunals are setting a maximum, it has been argued, it is 
better that bargaining should follow the old-fashioned course 
of negotiations and if no agreement is reached that there should 
be a trial of strength at the end of them rather than submitting 
to a foregone conclusion. 

Profits have risen steeply during 1953 as a result of the great 
increase in production and the readiness of consumers to spend 
their rising incomes. Government policy has also contributed 
to the present prosperity of industry. The remission of taxation 
at the last budget left in private hands £125 million more than 
would have been there had the previous year’s rates of tax been 
continued. In addition industry benefited by about the same 
amount from the reduction of the standard rate of income tax 
and the restoration of the initial allowances, and further the 
cancellation of the excess profits levy relieved profits arising 
after 1953 of a considerable burden. These factors have provided 
the free resources which have permitted businesses to raise their 
dividends by ten per cent during 1953 and underlie the recent 
stock exchange boom. 

A good economic case could be made for the Government’s 
policy on the grounds of incentive to enterprise, but the psycho- 
logical effect on the unions has been to stimulate their demands 
for a gréater share in the cream that is evidently being skimmed 
off. The difficulty here is that gross profits must be allowed to 
run at a high level if the community is to secure the savings that 
are required to meet the vitally necessary business investment 
programme. However, when gross profits are high it is difficult 
to avoid a rise in dividends. The activities of the “take-over 
bidders”’, in themselves fulfilling a not entirely undesirable eco- 
nomic function, probably drove home the last nail in the coffin 
of dividend restraint, which seems to have been buried, at least 
for the time being. The rise in dividends facilitates new invest- 
ment and provides the element of flexibility and risk-taking that 
is urgently required if we are to maintain a dynamic expansive 
economy, but since the increased income also provides an oppor- 
tunity for more conspicuous consumption on the part of the 
well-to-do it encourages wage earners to seek a further rise for 
themselves. The fact that the total amount going to shareholders, 
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even after the ten per cent increase, was probably little if any 
bigger after tax than the rise in wages alone during 1953 carries 
no weight with wage earners. The important issue to them is 
that shareholders have had a much larger relative increase in 
gross income than wage earners who seem to have had a rise 
of about 6 per cent. 

The economic and political factors mentioned above seem to 
be the main causative influences on current trade union think- 
ing. It has, however, often been suggested that the Communist 
Party is the most potent force behind the present surge of union 
militancy, and that if it had less influence there would not have 
been a change in the mood and policy of the unions. While the 
influence of the Communist Party should not be underestimated, 
this view of the cause of the present problems exaggerates it. 

There is little doubt that the purpose of the Communist Party 
is to create the maximum difhiculty for the Government and 
industry. It makes no secret that its aim is to destroy “capitalism” 
by any means it regards as tactically feasible, and “capitalism” is 
an umbrella term which covers everything ‘other than a totally 
communist controlled state. Prima facie then, the Communist 
Party is compelled to foster strike activities. In terms of the 
party’s immediate purposes strike action kills two birds at once. 
Any strike in a key industry threatens Britain’s precarious eco- 
nomic structure and slows down the rearmament programme; 
secondly, it exposes moderate union leaders to the charge that 
they are tender about the employers’ interests. If a strike is suc- 
cessful the communists claim the triumph as theirs, if it is a 
failure they allege that this was due to the sabotage of the non- 
communist union leaders. 

It is not easy to get workers out on strike unless the emotional 
atmosphere is right. It has been the major task of the com- 
munists in the factories to create the climate which would give 
them support for their suggestion that strikes are the best way 
to secure wage increases. In the unions at a higher level it has 
been their function to push through strike policy resolutions 
and to organise the largest possible demonstration in favour of 
this policy. Though, for example, there are only fifteen or six- 
teen known communist sympathisers out of the fifty-two mem- 
bers of the national committee of the A.E.U., this is more than 
enough to give them a dominating role. In the case of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union most of the senior officers are known to 
be members of the Communist Party. It would not be correct, 
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however, to suggest that strike policies supported by both of 
these unions were solely the result of communist influence, but 
it is beyond question that this has played an important part. 
There is a genuine pressure from the rank and file of sections 
of both these unions for an improvement in wages, which has, 
of course, been carefully fostered by the communists. To con- 
clude that a union would not use the strike weapon if the 
communists had less influence would not be correct. In the case 
of the N.U.R. communist influence is negligible, yet the temper 
of the railwaymen was such that the leaders of the union had 
little choice but to declare that they would use the maximum 
power of the union to secure a reasonable advance in wages 
after an increase of only four shillings had been awarded. 


Ii 


The obvious determination of the railwaymen to use their 
bargaining strength to win a larger increase than was likely to 
be obtained by arbitration, and their success, has changed the 
climate of industrial relations. The wage advances that have 
occurred in the first two months of 1954 are much greater than 
the average for 1953. The aggregate increase in the total wage 


bill last year was probably just about as much as the country 
could afford without inflationary effects on the assumptions of 
the 1953 budget. If the rate of increase were to be greater this 
year, when we are hardly likely to achieve another five per cent 
rise in production, the consequences would be serious.* Indeed, 
if the American recession continues and there is a fall in the 
demand for British exports, the brakes will have to be placed 
hard on so as to prevent home purchasing power and costs 
rising relatively too rapidly. In any case we may have to face 
the problem of a further devaluation of the £1 and it would 
be a tragedy if the balance of payments problem were to be 
made so much worse by wage increases advancing too quickly. 

There has been some newspaper talk of Labour back benchers 
chafing to give support to a more militant trade union policy 
for higher wages. While the sympathies of the Labour Party 
are likely to be with the unions in their demands for higher 
wages, it is doubtful if it would be wise to make a political issue 
of this. It is natural and, indeed, perfectly proper, that the 


* Awards to the railwaymen, miners, bus workers, and others had raised L.C.E.S. wage 
rate index to 235 by the end of February. 
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opposition should seek to place the blame for any industrial 
unrest on the Government. But there is also an obligation on 
the Labour Party not deliberately to promote industrial unrest 
by an irresponsible attitude. Were the Labour Party to encour- 
age a rapid rise in wages by such a policy it would be creating 
trouble for the country and this would probably have a 
boomerang effect on the party’s own interests. 

The recent changes in the leadership of the trade union group 
in the House of Commons have been cited as evidence of the 
determination of this group of members to push the party into 
the support of strike action. The facts are that the change in 
the leadership of the trade union group was purely coincidental 
with the visit of Mr. Jack Tanner, which had been previously 
arranged, to address the group on the wage dispute in the engi- 
neering and shipbuilding industries. The trade union group has 
not played any significant role in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party for a long period. Its meetings have been generally 
described as dull and uninteresting and for some considerable 
time there had been talk among some of the younger trade 
union Members about the possibility of reviving its activities 
and increasing its influence. The election of Mr. George Brown 
as its chairman, in place of seventy-one year old Sam Viant, 
followed a rather reluctant last-minute decision to stand after 
his previous refusal to become a candidate. It is undoubtedly 
true that members of the new committee desire to see the 
authority of the union members in the party carry more weight, 
but this does not mean that the group will seek to obtain political 
support for strikes. After all, Mr. George Brown is a member 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union and chairman of 
that union’s Parliamentary group—and the union’s wages policy 
is one of caution and restraint. Even Mr. Fred Lee, the new 
vice-chairman of the group, who is a member of the A.E.U., is 
hardly likely to be an ardent advocate of giving political support 
for strikes. As an ex-undersecretary at the Ministry of Labour 
and an advocate of a national wages policy he is well aware of 
the dangers involved in such a course. 

There is, without question, strong criticism in the Labour 
Party of the Government’s economic policy and if the Chancellor 
continues along the lines he followed last year and gives another 
bonus to the higher income groups by means of further tax con- 
cessions the opposition will have no choice but to assail his 
policy. Mr. Butler’s budget will determine to a considerable 
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extent the attitude of union leaders and rank and file in the 
coming months. The Chancellor is, no doubt, as aware as any 
man in the country of the danger of adopting a policy that 
will promote further discontent and encourage a rapid rise in 
wages. The responsibility rests firmly on him to resist the political 
pressures within his own party which are seeking to reverse the 
redistributive taxation policies of the past decade. 

The way out of our economic difficulties is not likely to be 
found by establishing a new system of wage controls, whether 
by compulsory arbitration, a national wages board, or the pro- 
hibition of strikes as some have suggested. The evidence of the 
past clearly proves that the Labour movement will respond to 
an appeal to its public responsibility and will exercise restraint 
when that is seen to be necessary. The problem before the 
unions at the present time is not, however, an easy one. 

During the past few years attention has been called to the 
narrowing of the wage rate differentials between skilled and 
unskilled workers. The reduction in wage rate differentials has 
been produced to a considerable extent by the growth of industry- 
wide bargaining and the development of the policy of claim- 
ing flat rate wage increases. In the past few months there have 
been indications of a change in this policy and claims have been 
put on a percentage basis in the railways and elsewhere. Differen- 
tials in wage rates are not, however, at the present time always 
the most important aspect of the industrial situation; far more 
significant are the wide differentials in actual earnings. That is 
to say, when the picture is looked at from the angle of what 
actually goes into the pay packet it is very different from when 
viewed from the direction of wage rates. The gap between quoted 
wage rates for skilled and unskilled workers has undoubtedly 
been steadily reduced during the past half-century, but this may 
have little relationship to the differentials in pay actually earned. 
It is probably generally true that the higher rated workers receive 
the largest pay packets, though some highly skilled workers 
may, in fact, take home less than semi-skilled and even unskilled 
workers. The wages pattern is in fact far more complicated than 
it would appear to be if only the differentials in wage rates are 
taken into account. The problem is how to narrow the differen- 
tials in actual earnings by raising those at the lower end of the 
scale without reducing the inducement to acquire skill and with- 
out generating a general rise in earnings. This is extremely diff- 
cult to achieve since “across the board” increases have become 
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a normal feature of wage agreements. While the problem should 
not be thought of only in terms of the manufacturing industries, 
as this too gives a distorted picture of the situation as a whole, 
the 1949-1950 settlement made by the National Arbitration 
Tribunal on the claim for pay increases in the engineering 
industry provides a good illustration of the difficulties involved.* 
In that case the increases were designed to raise the wages of 
the workers who had little opportunity of earning much above 
time rates. However, in practice the attitude of the workers 
making higher earnings was such that they too received a com- 
mensurate rise. If, however, every increase made to the lower 
paid workers is matched by a rise to those who are already far 
ahead on the scale of earnings, it is difficult to see how the 
lower paid workers can be brought up to higher levels without 
precipitating a dangerously rapid general advance in earnings. 
A more equitable relationship between the money earned by 
one group of workers and another will only be achieved if the 
unions, the employers, and the Government frankly recognise 
the danger in the present situation, which a few months ahead 
may be great enough to threaten the whole fabric of our eco- 
nomy once again. Though it would be utopian to imagine that 
all the causes of industrial unrest would be removed if the 


position of the lower paid workers were improved, it would 
at least eliminate one of the most justifiable grievances at the 
present time. 


* Cf. Ann Tatlow, The Underlying Issues of the 1949-50 Engineering Wage Claim, 
Manchester School, September 1953. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
SYSTEM 


By NorMan L, Stramps* 


MR. ATTLEE’S speech in the House of Commons on May 12, 
1953, was a brilliant analysis of the American constitution 
in terms of the way in which it operates. Undoubtedly many 
people in the free world have been dismayed by the way we do 
things in this country; and in so far as Mr. Attlee’s remarks 
contribute towards the removal of disappointments and mis- 
understandings through a better knowledge of American politics, 
he should be congratulated. For many years similar comments to 
those of Mr. Attlee have been made in the United States; and if, 
as Mr. Attlee says, many people in Britain do not understand the 
American constitution, it ought to be added that neither do a 
great number of people in the United States. 

Perhaps the greatest source of misunderstanding has been a 
persistent tendency on the part of political scientists in this 
country to interpret American institutions in terms of British 
practice. Ever since Woodrow Wilson published his Congressional 
Government in 1885 a number of writers have praised cabinet 
government as it operates in England and advocated changes in 
the presidential system going part or all of the way towards the 
establishment of a similar government in the United States. 
More recently the Committee on Political Parties of the American 
Political Science Association published a report advocating the 
development of disciplined and responsible parties in the United 
States;$ and it would not be unfair to the committee to say that 
many of its conclusions are influenced by a frank admiration for 
the British system. For many yearsanumber of political scientists, 
Congressmen and public officials have urged the adoption of the 
question hour and seats in Congress for members of the President’s 
cabinet with the right to participate in debate but not to vote.§ 


j * Assistant Professor of Political Science, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
ersey. 

t See, for example, Henry Hazlitt, A New Constitution Now (New York, 1942); W. Y. 
Elliott, The Need for Constitutional Reform (New York, 1935); and Thomas Finletter, Can 
Representative Government do the Job? (New York, 1945). 

+ “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System”, American Political Science Review 
(September, 1950, Supplement), XLIV. 

§ There is no constitutional obstacle to the adoption of either or both of these proposals. 
Presidents Taft and Harding advocated the adoption of “question time”, and Senator Estes 
Kefauver is a more recent supporter. See Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin, A Twentieth 
Century Congress, (New York, 1947), pp. 65-79. 
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All of these proposals are based upon a study of British 
institutions and an admiration for the British system; but they 
ignore the difficulty of transplanting institutions from one 
environment to another. Although American institutions are 
derived from Britain and it frequently happens that a valuable 
comparison can be made, there are also a number of fundamental 
differences; and these must be kept in mind before making 
sweeping generalizations. This is frequently better understood 
in England than in the United States because the British, lacking 
a written constitution, have tended to emphasize in their studies 
the underlying factors which influence institutional systems 
rather than to become engrossed with the study of structure and 
the use of gadgets. 

The purpose of this essay is, without disputing any of Mr. 
Attlee’s statements, to add to his remarks an explanation of why 
the American system operates the way that it does. 

For at least sixty-five years the American people have been 
exposed to the doctrine of responsible party government. 
Woodrow Wilson, A. Lawrence Lowell, Henry Jones Ford, and 
Frank J. Goodnow, to mention only a few distinguished writers, 
presented a case as convincing as any made today; yet our parties 
have remained decentralized and irresponsible. 

A partial explanation lies in the fact that a party system, which 
is directed towards control of the government, will closely 
resemble that government’s pattern. In the United States the 
government is divided federally and functionally, and hence the 
effort to control it is similarly dispersed. Moreover, there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that the American people do 
not want unified, disciplined, and responsible parties and that 
they are better satisfied with the present system.* As a matter of 
fact, existing arrangements fit the individualistic culture, the 
range and variety of American economic interests, and the loose 
social and political structure of American society. A mere change 
in party rules would not automatically abolish underlying differ- 
ences; and it would not destroy the localism and sectionalism 
upon which our present system is founded. The Senate was 
deliberately set up to perpetuate regional obstructions on 
national government; and even if this body were abolished, the 


* When President Franklin D. Roosevelt attempted to “purge” Senator “Cotton Ed” 
Smith in the Democratic primary of 1938 because of his opposition to New Deal measures, 
the Senator replied: “You can buy a rubber-stamp for a dollar bill, but you can’ ’t buy a man 
at any price. God made me a man before South Carolina made me a Senator.” The people 
apparently liked his spirit of independence, for they returned him to the Senate where he 
continued to oppose Democratic policies. 
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regional diversity which had produced it in the first place would 
remain. In so far as the “Revolution of 1910-1911” against 
Speaker Joseph G. Cannon represented the resentment of 
western states against eastern domination, it furnishes a good 
illustration of how a more centralized party machine would be 
resisted in this country.* Moreover, the state and local machines 
and organized interest groups, who now hold a tight grip on the 
local organizations, would resist centralized control; and their 
intrenched position at the local level would make it almost 
impossible to build a national machine. 

Even if efforts to increase party discipline were successful, 
there is considerable question as to whether it would be desirable; 
for the effect would undoubtedly be to reduce competition 
between the parties and increase the number of one-party 

constituencies or else produce a multi-party system organized 
along regional lines. As Professor Julius Turner has pointed out: 
“Only a Democrat who rejects at least a part of the Fair Deal can 
carry Kansas, and only a Republican who moderates the Repub- 
lican platform can carry Massachusetts.”t As a matter of fact, 
there is a greater degree of party voting in Congress than is 
commonly supposed. It would be wrong to suppose that a 
member of Congress is completely autonomous and that he gives 
no thought to the party and its programme. In most northern states 
the insurgent has been forced into that position by the views of 
his constituents and must face in the election an opponent who is 
even more critical of the bolter’s party than the bolter himself. To 
prevent local parties and candidates from becoming insurgent 
under these circumstances would deprive them from expressing 
the basic desires of their constituencies and would create a 
situation wherein they could have no hope of success and were 
doomed to defeat. 

In Congress power is widely diffused and there is little internal 
leadership on a continuous or systematic basis. The individual 
Senator or Representative reflects the interests of the state or 
district that has elected him. The result is that it is difficult for 
members of Congress to think nationally instead of in terms of 
state and local, or sectional, concerns. The President, however, 
represents a larger constituency; and hence he is better able to 
play an important role in the formation of national policy and 


* See P. D. Hasbrouck, Party Government in the House of Representatives (New York, 1927), 

. 2-13. 

¢ Julius Turner, “Responsible Parties: A Dissent from the Floor”, The American Political 
Science Review (1951), XLV, p. 151. 
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provide unified leadership in the development of a legislative 
programme. 

Although the President is expected to furnish legislative 
leadership, it is a different type of leadership from that of a 
British Prime Minister.* Under a parliamentary system the 
executive and legislature are brought together. There is no 
conflict between them because the Cabinet exercises a firm and 
complete control; and if its control is successfully challenged, 
the Cabinet resigns. In the United States the President can do 
little more than keep Congress informed and urge the adoption of 
administration proposals; for there is no centralized party system 
as in Britain and the votes on bills in Congress are more fre- 
quently bipartisan than along party lines. Hence it frequently 
happens that the executive and the legislature are in conflict over 
policy; for the President and Congress are elected by different 
groupings of voters and the forces represented by individual 
members of Congress do not add up to the forces represented by 
the Chief Executive. 

It is sometimes contended that the President has a mandate 
from the voters and that the failure of Congress to enact his 
entire programme is an obstruction to majority rule. However, 
there are many issues presented in a Presidential campaign; and 
hence there is good reason to doubt whether all parts of a Presi- 
dent’s programme actually received majority support. Presidential 
candidates and the planners of political platforms direct their 
appeals to the voters in the large, marginal states because of the 
importance of these states in the electoral college; but the views 
of these voters may not agree with those held in the rest of the 
country. It frequently happens, therefore, that members of Con- 
gress furnish a better index of public opinion than the President. 

The press in this country has recently placed a great deal of 
emphasis upon the fact that President Eisenhower is dependent 
upon Democratic votes in Congress for the enactment of his 
legislative programme. However, there is nothing new or unusual 


* Woodrow Wilson viewed the office of President as similar to that of Prime Minister. In 
a letter to A. Mitchell Palmer, his nominee for Attorney General, Wilson said that the 
President “‘must be the prime minister as much concerned with the guidance of legislation 
as with the just and orderly execution of law and he is the spokesman of the Nation in 
everything”: R. S. Baker and W. E. Dodd (eds.), The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
(New York, 1925), Part II, Vol. I, pp. 21-6. The letter is dated February 3, 1913. War 
conditions aided him in playing the role of prime minister; and although he talked of 
resigning in the event that Congress overruled certain of his measures, he failed to do so 
after the elections of 1918 and went ahead to the Peace Conference ‘as though he had 
received a vote of confidence”. See W. E. Binkley, The Powers of the President: Problems of 
American Democracy (New York, 1937), p. 228; Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leadership 
(New York, 1940), pp. 87-8. 
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about this; for Mr. Truman also headed a political party which 
was divided on major issues. A solid Republican opposition in 
the House of Representatives would have defeated the $3.75 
billion loan to Great Britain in 1946, the Greek-Turkish aid 
appropriation of $400 millions in 1947, and the European 
Recovery (Marshall) Plan in 1948, to give only a few examples. 

Members of Congress, as well as the President, must look after 
their constituencies. The President, therefore, must seek the 
support of a different combination in Congress and in the country 
for each of his proposals; but groups that oppose the adminis- 
tration on one issue for local or special reasons need not oppose 
it on the next. 

In recent years legislative-executive relations have deteriorated 
because the view has grown that Congress is not to be trusted, 
that the administration should explain no more than is absolutely 
essential in order to secure Congressional approval, and that 
ptessure of various sorts must be exerted to compel the passage 
of legislation.* Every Congressman considers himself a dignified 
individual and resents the attitude of superiority taken by some 
administrative “experts”. He also resents the sly phrases which 
imply that members of Congress are not to be trusted, that they 
spoil rather than improve well-thought-out programmes, and that 
they are the agents of the various pressure groups.t The Presi- 
dent as well as Congress is sensitive to pressure because both are 
elected; and it could be shown that administration measures as 
well as “pet projects” of individual Congressmen are designed to 
satisfy the demands of special interest groups. In other words, 
a greater degree of co-operation is possible than has thus far 
been tried to meet “the problem” posed by the separation of 
powers;{ and it may be that a more satisfactory relationship 


* Professor Carl Brent Swisher, The Theory And Practice of American National Government 
(New York, 1951), p. 320, says: “There is, indeed, a kind of paternalism in the executive 
branch with respect to Congress and to the people which both Congress and the people 
resent. a are to be protected, and incidentally controlled, by being told only 
what it is safe for them to hear. Members of Congress must be told just enough to secure 
right action but not enough to secure ill-considered action. In the language of a newspaper 
commentator: ‘If you tell them too little they go fishin’, and if you tell them too much they 
go crazy.’” 

+ President Truman in a recent speech told his audience: “But there are a lot of people 
in Congress who jump when the American Medical Association cracks the whip. And 
there are a lot of others who roll over and play dead when anybody yells socialism. After all, 
as I - a while ago, this is an election year.” See The New York Times, May 22, 19§2, p. 
1, col. 5. 

¢ A good illustration of the lack of such co-operation may be found in President Truman’s 
statement that he would decide whether to enforce the Taft-Hartley Act in the steel dispute 
and that he would not pay the slightest attention to a resolution of Congress asking him to 
use it. See The New York Times, June 20, 1952. 
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between the legislature and the executive could evolve if we were 
not handicapped by constantly thinking in terms of “competition 
for power”. 

The President cannot hope to secure the adoption of his 
entire legislative programme because the President and members 
of Congress represent different constituencies. Since members of 
Congress wish to stay in office, they vote in terms of the interests 
and sentiments of their districts rather than in support of the 
party leader. The result is that Presidential policies are com- 
promised and moditied in terms of local interests and local 
sentiment. The crises that have occurred in the relations between 
the President and Congress are symptoms of much deeper 
differences which reach back into the uncertainties of the com- 
munity itself. A defiant President determined to put through a 
definite party programme cannot resolve these differences. The 
art of government requires an integrated policy which will join 
different elements in compromise and will bring a unified res- 
ponse, and this cannot be done without the co-operation of 
Congress. A successful President will act as a symbol of national 
unity and as a moderator of group interests.* 

Although there are various means of obtaining information, 
no parliament can fulfil its basic duties without the discovery of 
facts. In the United States the investigating committee with its 
extensive hearings and its sifting of evidence has done much to 
correct shortcomings and failures in the administrative branch 
and has paved the way for the adoption of reform legislation. f 
Although investigations by select committees were the most 
important instrumentality used in Britain for inquiry purposes in 
the nineteenth century, they have today almost completely ceased 
to be of any political importance; for the Cabinet will resign 
rather than permit an unfriendly investigation.{ The result is 
that members of the House of Commons rely upon reports made 


* Professor Pendleton Herring questions the wisdom of making the President more 
responsible than he now is. If the President were held to a closer accountability, he would 
inevitably become laden with an accumulation of grievances; but such a situation is not 
compatible with an official elected for a fixed term of years. Hence “the New Deal has had 
a notable procession of scapegoats who have retreated from office under a weight of popu- 
lar disapproval” and our presidential system reveals a “tendency to shield the chief executive 
and hence to divest the presidential office of an overwhelming weight of responsibility” 
(Presidential Leadership (New York, 1940), pp. 114-15). 

t See Lindsay Rogers, The American Senate (New York, 1926), pp. 206-207; M. Nelson 
McGeary, The Developments of Congressional Investigative Power (New York, 1940), pp. 23-34, 
85-94; Felix Frankfurter, “Hands Off the Investigations”, New Republic (1924), XXX VIII, 


P- 329. 

¢} H. McD. Clokie and J. William Robinson, Royal Commissions of Inquiry (Stanford 
University, 1937), pp. 60-73; Josef Redlich, The Procedure of the House of Commons (London, 
1908), Il, p. 193. 
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by Royal Commissions and government departments, upon such 
information as they can compel a minister to divulge at “‘question 
time”, and upon evidence submitted to them by their con- 
stituents. 

No one can pretend that committee investigations in the 
United States are free from biased questions and conclusions by 
those who participate in them; and, as a matter of fact, it is the 
fireworks that they create which stimulate public interest and 
encourage public discussion. On the other hand, the miles and 
miles of testimony taken down each year present a large number 
of important facts about government which would, for the 
most part, be generally unknown. Although few people ever 
read this testimony, a great deal of information, otherwise 
unavailable, is made known; and material becomes available to 
scholars for intelligent studies in all sorts of fields. Thus we are 
indebted to the Black Committee, the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, the Buchanan Committee, and other 
investigations for much that we know about pressure groups 
and pressure group activity in the United States. Without these 
and many other investigations the difficulties of creating and 
maintaining an intelligent public opinion to operate an ever- 
increasing governmental machine would be greater even than 
they are at the present time. 

It is frequently pointed out that the functions performed by 
Congressional committees are to some extent fulfilled by Royal 
Commissions in England. The presumption is therefore made 
that commissions appointed by the executive would more 
satisfactorily perform the same functions in this country. As a 
matter of fact, such inquiries frequently serve a useful purpose, 
and there has been a steady increase in their number in the last 
twenty years.* However, if hearings before Congressional 
committees and legislative i investigations were given over com- 
pletely to the executive, Congress would then lose much of the 
power it now has to modify and create the legislative product 
in accordance with the different sectional and group interests 
of the country. Under the American system of government the 
Congress is supposed to legislate and determine the legislative 
product. It is true that the executive offers leadership, but it is 
not the same kind of leadership as in a parliamentary form of 


* The joint legislative-executive commission, such as the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and the Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch (the Hoover 
Commission), is still exceptional; but the measure of success enjoyed by both of these 
commissions would seem to warrant the extension of this device into other fields. 
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government. In England the Cabinet legislates wrth the consent 
of Parliament; but in the United States, as in Switzerland, the 
executive is supposed to carry out the policies of the legislature. 

In Britain the question period is a useful and effective means 
for securing information and for supervising and controlling 
the administration; and it has been recommended that this 
device be adopted in the United States. However, this proposal, 
as well as the suggestion that members of the President’s cabinet 
be given seats in Congress,* fails to take cognizance of the fact 
that much of the work of legislation has moved from the floor of 
Congress to the committee rooms. This is because legislation has 
become so technical and complicated that individual members of 
Congress cannot understand the details involved without exten- 
sive hearings and the work of experts attached to the various 
specialized committees. As a matter of fact, members of the 
administration regularly appear before Congressional committees 
and play an important role in determining the legislative product. 
It is unlikely that Congress would be better informed or that the 
effectiveness of cabinet officers would be increased by their 
appearance before the two houses of Congress; for the seat of 
power is in the committee rooms and the administration view- 
point is already actively presented there.t As Professor Walton 
Hamilton told the Joint Committee on the Organization of 


Congress: 

We have a device here which is vastly superior to that, and that is the 
appearance of the administrative officer before the congressional committee 
where the matter is a great deal more informal and the questioning is a 
great deal more searching than it could ever be before the House.{ 


There is also the possibility that the question period would 
worsen rather than improve legislative-executive relations. 
Cabinet officers would still be responsible to the President and 
could remain in office regardless of Congressional opinion. In 
Britain the Cabinet is composed of men who are also Members of 
Parliament and who owe their positions to acceptance by the 


* There is no constitutional obstacle to the adoption of either or both of these proposals. 
As a matter of fact, Alexander Hamilton considered that his post as Secretary of the 
Treasury involved the duty to report in person to Congress. For a discussion, see E. S. 
Corwin, The President, Office and Powers (2d ed.; New York, 1941), pp. 302-3; Wilfred E. 
Binkley, President and Congress (New York, 1947), pp. 32-40. 

+ It would Pe to be erroneous to say, as Professor J. A. Corry does, that “the legis- 
lature is cut off from any direct access to the information and experience that the executive 
accumulates, and the executive cannot participate directly in the framing and pushing of 
legislation” (Elements of Democratic Government (revised edition; New York, 1951), p. 294). 

{ Hearings before the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1945), p. 705. 
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House of Commons. Moreover, a staternent in the House of 
Commons by a member of the Cabinet is a commitment; but in 
the Unites States the President cannot be interrogated and no 
member of his cabinet could commit him to a particular 
course. The result is that “question time” in the United States 
might provide a field day for the opposition to lampoon the 
administration without producing any worthwhile advantages 
and that the net effect might be to worsen rather than improve 
legislative-executive relations. 

The advantages of the English cabinet system over the 
American presidential system have frequently been pointed out. 
However, the major problem of government today is how to 
maintain an effective control over the administrative machine. 
As the affairs of government become more technical and compli- 
cated and the size of government increases, the problem of 
democratic control of the administration becomes more pressing 
and its responsiveness to public opinion more difficult to achieve. 
It may be that the American system, with all of its faults, will 
prove to be better suited for the problems of our age.* In any 
case, it would appear that legislative investigations are an 
indispensable part of the presidential system, at least as it 
functions in the United States; and any attempt to curtail them or 
lessen their effectiveness will bring about profound changes in the 
American system of government. 

The principal achievement of the American system has been 
the creation of a government strong enough to govern, which at 
the same time has been kept responsive to public opinion, in a 
country with a large number of sectional and economic interests. 
In Britain, where a high degree of homogeneity exists and a much 
smaller area, the same result has been achieved; but on the con- 
tinent of Europe the results have not been nearly so satisfactory. 

A cabinet system presupposes an established and well-defined 
party system. Where it has this, as in Britain, it works well; but 
when it is lacking, as in France where there is a loosely organized 


* Don K. Price, “The Parliamentary and Presidential Systems”, Public Administration 
Review (1943), Ll, p. 329, says: “The neat logic of the parliamentary system requires the 
legislature to hold the executive responsible for a little issue in the same way as for a big 
one, for a technical detail or a subordinate’s error in judgment in the same way as for a 
major policy decision. This was tolerable enough when government had very little to do 
with the daily lives of people. But now the dividing line between governmental and other 
institutions has become very shadowy, all sorts of hybrid agencies and corporations exist 
and many private corporations and institutions carry on functions for governmental 
agencies. In such a situation, if a legislature is to keep the whole organism working in the 
public interest, it cannot depend mainly on a power to hire and fire the head of it, but it 
must approve one action and condemn another, encourage here and reprove there, expand 
this agency and restrict that one.” 
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multi-party system, the composition of the executive is always 
changing. The threat of a French cabinet to resign if its measures 
are not adopted holds no terror for members of the Assembly. In 
fact, it can almost be said that a ministry is in office long enough 
to permit those who were excluded to jockey for position. Under 
these circumstances it is possible that a government which is 
representative but which has a stable executive in office for a 
fixed term of years would be more suitable to French conditions. 
The “all or nothing” dogma of the parliamentary systern means 
that deputies must support the ministry on every major issue or 
throw the country into confusion while a new premier is being 
chosen and the protracted negotiations are being carried on to 
determine the membership of a new cabinet. Under the presi- 
dential system the executive offers leadership and formulates 
proposals, but individual members of Congress are free to use 
their own judgment. 

Much has been said about the “enforced” separation of power 
in the American system and it has been contended that because 
the legislature and the executive are “independent” that there is 
little co-operation between them. However, it would be hard to 
show that the union of executive and legislature in France has 
produced any more co-operation than we have in the United 
States.* As a matter of fact, there is a great deal more co-operation 
between the President and Congress than is commonly supposed. 
For example, the power of the Senate to confirm appointments 
results in a constant flow into key political posts in the adminis- 
tration of men who have in some measure the confidence of the 
legislative branch. The White House appointment list shows that 
consultations between the President and members of Congress 
are common practice. In many committees of Congress the prac- 
tice has grown up of referring most or all relevant bills to the 
appropriate department for comment prior to action, and the 
possibility of a presidential veto has brought consultation and 
compromise prior to passage that have forestalled the veto. 

Basically the problem is not one of institutions. It is instead a 
question of temper and good sense. In Canada, where there is a 
parliamentary system but a number of important regional and 
cultural differences, the same kind of delay, which is supposedly 
inherent in the presidential system, frequently appears. Through- 
out the greater part of the last war the government was unable 


* For a discussion of how cabinet government would operate in the United States, see 
James M. Burns, Congress on Trial (New York, 1949 ), pp. 150-62. 
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to send draftees outside of the country because of French- 
Canadian opposition. When there is not a meeting of minds, it 
cannot be forced by changing the institutional system. 

The American record of political achievement and our system’s 
capacity for action have frequently been underestimated. When the 
need was clear and the public was convinced of the need, Con- 
gress has demonstrated that it could act and, in spite of partisan 
rivalries, has responded quickly to emergency conditions. The 
system guarantees a spirit of tolerance and compromise which is 
essential to democracy; for no one group or point of view can 
tide roughshod over others. The result has been that we have 
been able to make progress without a division of the nation along 
class lines. American institutions, like those of other countries, 
are in need of improvement; but it ought not to be forgotten that 
they have been moulded and shaped by our environment and 
that they fit the peculiar needs of American society. 





THE PENAL CODE AND THE USE 
OF FORCE 


By STANLEY ALDERSON* 


LAW-MAKING is an ever-present possibility. It need not 
be performed only when some scandalous injustice of existing 
law is manifested in a human-interest story, reaches the head- 
lines, titillates our senses and incidentally stimulates our con- 
sciences. Law-making may be employed positively to promote 
justice, to promote happiness, to give effect to the implications 
of new knowledge and to embody new values. Because this has 
not been properly acknowledged, and because progress in every- 
thing except law has been accelerated in recent years, there is 
now such a divergence between knowledge and values on the 
one hand and law on the other that none of the apologists of 
the present-day law is prepared or able to state the moral prin- 
ciples embodied in it. As a matter of fact no consistent moral 
principle at all is embodied in it, and the inconsistent principles 
which are embodied vary from mediaeval superstitions to the 
progressive notions of the formulative periods of the judges, 
i.e. some forty to sixty years ago. The apologists, however, are 
nearly unanimous in asserting that the relevant principles are 
those of Christianity. Of course if it were ever proposed that 
our law should really conform to Christian principles we should 
most of us, not least the present apologists, be frightened out 
of our wits. We believe that, if turning the other cheek is not 
entirely unworkable, at least there are alternative methods which 
in certain situations are incomparably more efficient in reducing 
the total of human distress. In short, we believe in force. 

When do we believe it should be used? Only, we are wont to 
reply, when absolutely necessary. Only when all else has failed. 
Yet force, as the true Christian contends, is never absolutely 
necessary. One can always lie down and be trodden on, ulti- 
mately be trodden to death. If we believe in force at all we 
believe that there are certain circumstances which justify it. If 
we believe that the use of force is a very serious matter involv- 
ing grave moral responsibility we have a duty to be clear in 
our minds just what are the circumstances which justify it. To 


* B.Sc.(Econ.) in Sociology. Tutor. Freelance journalist. 
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achieve this we must state our principles. Principles are neces- 
sarily arbitrary, but I shall try to confine myself to such prin- 
ciples as a majority of the population might agree upon. I think 
most people would agree that: 


(1) Society is entitled to use force to protect itself; 

(2) Society is not entitled to use force except to protect 
itself; 

(3) Society is not entitled to absolute protection for itself. 


To the last principle, which superficially may appear the most 
controversial, society is already committed. If for the last seventy 
years we had killed our homicidal insane instead of confining 
them to Broadmoor we should have prevented the one sub- 
sequent murder committed by a known insane murderer during 
that time. Even the fact of this murder did not, however, per- 
suade any but a very small minority that insane murderers should 
be killed. Instead it very properly provoked a public outcry for 
stricter security measures at Broadmoor. Society, then, is pre- 
pared sometimes to take a chance—a slight chance—rather than 
deprive its offenders of all their rights. This is both altruistic 
and self-interested, for any member of society may tomorrow 
become an offender. Many honest business men, one feels, would 
be frightened, as well as morally outraged, if it were proposed 
to introduce a life-sentence for fraud. And there would be very 
little altruism indeed inciting the cries that would be heard were 
it proposed to hang all adulterers. 

Where do our principles lead us? If society has the right to 
use force to protect itself, then clearly it has the right to restrain 
offenders who disturb society, who interfere with the liberties 
of other individuals. Has it the right to do any more than 
restrain them? Has it the right to be gratuitously rude to them 
in the courts, to make their lives under restraint gratuitously 
unpleasant? This right might be claimed if it could be shown 
that all this rudeness and unpleasantness comprised an added 
deterrent to other offenders or potential offenders over and 
above the deterrent of threatened loss of liberty. In fact this 
cannot be shown. There is much psychopathological evidence 
from which it may be inferred that gratuitous rudeness and 
harshness aggravate the very propensities which imprisonment 
is intended to remove; whereas the success of the new open 
ptisons in this country and of the “luxury” prisons in Scandi- 
navia has surprised even their advocates, though it is not so 
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remarkable when one recalls that over the last hundred years 
or so a diminution of the severity of both penalties and prison 
conditions has been accompanied by a diminution of crime. 
(The most significant causes of this diminution of crime have, 
of course, been the reduction of poverty and the increase in 
the likelihood of an offender’s apprehension. Those who, dis- 
tressed by sporadic increases in crime, demand the re-introduc- 
tion of flogging could better devote their indignation to exhort- 
ing Parliament to appropriate more revenue to the police force. 
The bigger, the more efficient our police force, the less work 
it will have to do.) 

The limiting factor to prison organisation is cost. The up- 
keep of the prisons needs a great deal of money, and we have 
to pay it in taxes. At present we pay more than we need by 
refusing to let prisoners do profitable work, and we try to cut 
our losses by making them lead harsh uncomfortable lives. Thus, 
except in a very few prisons, conditions are calculated to make 
prisoners both unequipped and disinclined to get legal work 
upon release. That is to say, they are calculated to make them 
resume criminal activities on release and, sooner or later, to 
return to prison—where we must again support them. We are 
caught in a vicious circle, to escape from which we may have 
to make a little financial investment in order to provide prisoners 
with vocational training, with minimum comforts and with con- 
tacts with society at large. These are things which ease prisoners’ 
readaptation to civil life, which therefore tend to keep them out 
of prison and enable society to have a positive contribution 
from them instead of supporting them. Probably not much 
investment is needed. It would cost little to retain a prisoner’s 
sense of belonging to the community by increased visiting and 
provision of such amenities as newspapers, magazines and tele- 
vision. It would cost nothing to allow them more freedom 
within the walls and to allow them out more often with approved 
friends and on parole. Indeed with the provision of the most 
important facility we can save money even in the short term. 
We need only allow all prisoners to do work—not calculatedly 
disagreeable work that could be done more efficiently by 
machines, but work of any kind, manual, clerical or what-have- 
you, for which they are already trained or for which they are 
prepared to undergo training. They should be given a sub- 
stantial proportion of the value of their work to spend or save 
(some of it perhaps should be compulsorily saved) and the rest 
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should go towards the upkeep of the prisons or the improve- 
ment of prison facilities. 

At present society not only uses more force than is necessary 
to protect itself; it sometimes uses force where none is necessary 
at all. If a man walking through Leicester Square is asked by a 
homosexual if he would like to go to bed with him he may 
find the experience tiresome, but surely not intolerable: surely, 
at least, more tolerable than walking through Leicester Square 
and being robbed. Yet the thief might be more leniently treated 
than the homosexual. Surely too it is less disturbing for a man 
to suffer a little sexual importunity from another man, even be 
it more vigorous than a polite request, than for a woman to 
suffer it from a man; the man is confident of his physical strength 
if things become desperate. In fact neither men nor women need 
very much protection against any sexual importunity short of 
physical assault; and in the more crowded squares of London 
that is sufficiently improbable to be negligible. So it is already 
recognised to be on six days of the week; only on the seventh 
do the police make a gesture to the law by bringing charges. 
Society needs no protection against ordinary professional solicit- 
ing; it needs some against physical importunity, and of course 
its children need a lot. People who are sexually attracted to 
children may cause them, particularly very young children, more 
harm than is realised even by the “flog-the-lot” school. This is 
partly the fault of our too inhibited society. When these things 
happen parents are concerned only that children should forget, 
which children never do; they either remember or repress. A 
freer society with more informed ideas of how to educate its 
children could diminish, perhaps even eradicate, the dangers of 
sexual interference. Meanwhile, however, I should go so far as’ 
to say that mere “molestors” of young children should rank 
with real physical assaulters of adults and that both should be 
given, in effect, indeterminate sentences. With homosexuality 
gua homosexuality society need not concern itself legally. If a 
man and a woman have an affair in private we need not inter- 
fere. That is recognised. If two women have an affair in private 
we need not interfere. That too is recognised. If two men have 
an affair in private we need not interfere either. We have, indeed, 
no right to interfere. Here, with good conscience, we can conserve 
the manpower of the police by releasing all those engaged in pur- 
suing not only the male homosexuals but the male homosexuals’ 
blackmailers. These laws—the laws relating to importunity 
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and homosexuality—comprise respectively examples of laws 
which can '¢ greatly modified and of laws which can be scrapped 
to the ad_itage both of those who break them and of society 
at large. .ere are many more. All existing law should be care- 
fully examined for them and the necessary, drastic, amendments 
made promptly. Thereafter further periodic examinations should 
take place so that the lag between law and new knowledge and 
values may be reduced to a minimum. 

Meanwhile there is one gratuitous use of force which can be 
abolished without any further examination at all. Capital punish- 
ment would in fact have been already abolished but for the 
learned admonitions of the judges in the House of Lords that 
only hanging was a sufficient deterrent to murder and that one 
could not (presumably as Christians) condemn men to life im- 
prisonment because that was a fate worse than hanging (can our 
consciences rest while the insane at Broadmoor still live ?)—and 
anyway the prisons were overcrowded. Most of the arguments 
advanced for the retention of capital punishment are either con- 
tradictory or irrelevant. The man who looks into his heart and 
discovers that if he wanted to kill someone he would be more 
deterred by a fear of hanging than by a fear of life imprison- 
ment is almost certainly speaking the truth. A normal man 
would be more deterred by death than by imprisonment. But 
a man who is sufficiently well-balanced to allow such fine rational 
distinctions to influence his behaviour is not a man who is going 
to destroy one of his fellows. I think it true to say that, except 
for those which advocate retribution for its own sake, all the 
arguments for capital punishment derive from a priori psycho- 
logical postulates which are not only questionable but often 
contradict what evidence there is. If capital punishment is a 
more effective deterrent than any other form of punishment the 
incidence of particular crimes should (by and large) be less when 
death is the penalty for them than when it is not. Yet the abolition 
of capital punishment for a range of crimes (for all crimes except 
murder and treason) has been accompanied by a decrease in 
their incidence. That capital punishment may be an effective 
deterrent to individual potential murderers is, on the evidence, 
admittedly possible. These are most likely to be people who do 
not wish to commit a murder but will consider taking a chance 
on doing so in the course of committing some other crime. 
There is perhaps a case for retaining capital punishment for 
murders committed by armed robbers who have zo personal 
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motive in harming those they kill, no motive other than escap- 
ing. And if such a case exists at all it is immediately strengthened 
by the claims of the police to all the protection the law can 
afford them. But there is no sense at all in passing or not passing 
the death penalty according to whether a wounded policeman 
does or does not survive a critical operation. We are all of 
us blind optimists, especially in a crisis. We are all capable of 
convincing ourselves in the heat of the moment that if we shoot 
at a policeman to frighten or wound him we shall be lucky 
enough not to kill him. If some armed robbers need to be 
hanged it must be dangerous not to hang the lot. 

Such case as there is for hanging armed robbers, whether 
only successful murderers or the unsuccessful as well, is, I am 
confident, cancelled out by other considerations. Murder trials 
conducted under the shadow of the gallows, the knowledge 
that a particular gallows in a particular prison is to be employed 
to execute a particular—indeed, thanks to the press, a familiar 
—individual must stimulate the repressed homicidal propen- 
sities in others and (quite apart from the human degradation 
intrinsic to the whole process) may reasonably be assumed to 
be responsible for further murders. Also, capital punishment is 
irrevocable. It is more than possible that we have hanged those 
who were innocent. It is as certain as that night follows day 
that we have hanged those who were insane—which all profess 
to be a fearful wrong. The McNaghten Rules are a century old, 
a century during which the scientific conception of insanity has 
been developed daily. Even so, a lot of insane murderers who 
have been hanged would be alive today but for a perversion of 
the McNaghten Rules by contemporary judges. 

The McNaghten Rules say a man is insane if at the time of his 
crime either (1) he did not know what he was doing or (2) if he 
did know what he was doing he did not know that it was wrong. 

Since the Haigh trial at the latest it has been unshakable case- 
law that wrong shall be interpreted to mean against the law. Haigh 
was not only as insane a man as ever lived in the ordinary sense 
of the word; he was as insane a man as ever lived within the 
meaning given the word by the McNaghten Rules. Not only 
did he not know that what he was doing was wrong—he was 
gloriously convinced that what he was doing was right. He was 
a man with a mission, as convinced of the virtue of his behaviour 
as, say, Germans who opposed the Hitler police state. Like them, 
he knew of course that what he was doing was against the law. 
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Therefore, so that Haigh might be hanged, the McNaghten 
Rules were revised by a judge so that now a man can be con- 
sidered insane only if at the time of his crime either (1) he did 
not know what he was doing or (2) if he did know what he was 
doing he did not know that it was against the law. 

The serious implications of this revision are not widely 
realised. The futility of pleading insanity under the first clause, 
i.e. of attempting to prove that a man who is fit to stand trial 
did not at a given moment in past time know what he was doing, 
has long been recognised. When insanity is pleaded a counsel 
relies upon the second clause, having conceded, initially or 
during the course of the trial, implicitly or explicitly, that he 
cannot prove his client did not know what he was doing. (The 
burden of proof is, incidentally, upon the defence, a principle 
of English justice of which we hear little.) If, however, a man 
knows what he is doing, then the law says that it must be pre- 
sumed he knows the law. If he knows the law and is acting 
against it, then he must know he is acting against it. Hence the 
second clause is redundant, and at present (in this context) vo 
one can be legally insane. It is true that people are still occa- 
sionally found insane in our courts, but it is irrefutable that, 
as the law stands, they should not be. Today no one can be 
found insane unless the common sense and humanity of the 
judge move him to direct the jury to abuse the law or unless 
the jury defy the judge’s direction. 

Unsatisfactory as this is, I do not plead for a revision of the 
present law relating to insanity. I am confident that in less time 
than it would take to appoint a royal commission, to let the 
commission make its investigations and to have its report dis- 
cussed capital punishment will be abolished. Germany, with the 
aftermath of a very much more severe war than Britain suffered 
and with all the proclivities unloosed and encouraged by National 
Socialism, can maintain order without resort to judicial killing. 
I do not believe that human nature in Germany is so superior to 
human nature in Britain that we cannot equal them in this. I do 
not believe, despite the awe which the judges can inspire when 
they close their ranks, that the British people and their govern- 
ment can much longer reconcile themselves to the stigma of 
being one of only two countries in free Europe to retain so 
barbaric a practice. They have already declined to stomach the 
judges’ urgings that theirs should be the sole country in free 
Europe to resort to judicial flogging. 
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So far we have been considering society’s proneness to use 
excessive force; now we must consider its frequent reluctance 
to use enough force. A young boy found in possession of fire- 
arms and ammunition was asked to pay a fine (which presum- 
ably his father paid), released, and not taken into custody until 
a month or so later when he had committed a murder. A man 
known to have committed one rape and attempted another was 
allowed to go free until in a single evening he committed a 
double rape and a double murder. By its failure to act upon the 
early evidence of their propensities society has on its conscience 
the death of the policeman whom the boy shot, the fearful deaths 
of the two girls whom the man attacked, and, since we thought 
it necessary to revenge these deaths by hangings, the deaths of 
the man himself and, though not of the boy, of the boy’s accom- 
plice. It is true that we already have “corrective training” -and 

“‘preventive detention”; but they are only for proved habitual 
criminals, provision of training is to date very slight, and sent- 
ences of preventive detention are usually given only to old lags 
who seem unconcerned at the prospect of repeatedly returning 
to jail; the sentences are long (five to fourteen years), and, para- 
doxically, may well be having a deterrent effect upon the 
apparently incorrigible—it is even said that old lags in prison 
in 1948 pored over copies of the new Criminal Justice Act and 
immediately began making enquiries about legal employment 
on release. Preventive detention should not necessarily consist 
in a long sentence. On the other hand it should often be brought 
into operation from the outset. A man who commits rape is 
abnormal; if he does it once he is likely to do it again; he should 
not be released unless a course of treatment has made it a near 
certainty that his abnormal propensities have been removed. (It 
is a reasonable assumption that after a period of enforced— 
heterosexual—celibacy these will, without treatment, have been 
aggravated.) At its best, preventive detention should begin 
before a serious crime has been committed at all. With adults 
this is difficult to achieve. With children, however, it is not: 
the police rarely arrest a young man whom they have not 
expected to arrest in the course of time; probation officers, social- 
welfare workers and youth-club leaders also know the real poten- 
tial criminals—they strive hard to keep them out of crime, but 
they have to contend with unsuitable environments. The present 
(economical) trend of penal reform towards increased probation 
rather than increased and improved institutions is of doubtful 
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assistance to them. Clearly their work would be easier if for a 
time they could send potential criminals away from their environ- 
ments. But we are reluctant to empower them to do so. 

Superficially this reluctance of ours to use force except in 
response to force may seem an admirable moral achievement. 
I think it in fact as pathological as the urge to use gratuitous 
force. The two are the negative and the positive of the same 
primitive urge, the urge which in Exodus demands “‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth”. If a man uses violence against 
another member of society we feel spontaneously—primitively, 
irrationally—that we have the right to flog him; if he kills 
another member of society we feel entitled to kill him in turn. 
Similarly, if a man has not—not yet—done society any serious 
harm we feel we have no right to interfere with him, and when 
he does do some harm we feel we have no right to harm him 
more than he has already harmed society. Certainly we must 
never forget the right to liberty of the individual. It would not 
do to cast a householder into prison for the rest of his life for 
keeping a pistol under his pillow at night. On the other hand, 
if we are reasonably certain that someone is likely to commit 
a crime, surely we have not only a right but an obligation to 
restrain him. Intention and propensity to commit crime merit a 
far larger space on the statute book. Our guilt over restraining 
people unjustly or unnecessarily can be much less if our prisons 
are reformed, if they are not places of punishment but places of 
training, if their authorities (also reformed) have the right within 
judicial limits to let out prisoners on parole or set them free 
when they consider it safe to do so. We need, then, considerable 
powers to restrain those who are likely to commit serious crimes 
as well as those who have already done so. We need, too, to be 
tid of all sentences which can be varied only upon “good 
behaviour” according to arbitrary mathematical principles. 
Magistrates and judges sentencing defendants to periods of 
probation or detention must be obliged under new statutes to 
give two figures instead of one—to sentence a man to, say, 
“from six months to seven years detention”. The judge will pass 
always a minimum and a maximum sentence—and for both the 
minimum and maximum sentences that he passes minimum and 
maximum limits will have been set by Parliament. 

The duration of the minimum sentence will be determined 
only by the need to deter other members of society from com- 
mitting the same offence; and a proper determination must 
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depend upon a clear differentiation between the more and the 
less deterrable offences. In general, the less abnormal, the less 
irrational the nature of an offence as judged by most people the 
more easily can more people be deterred from committing it 
by the threat of exposure, of disgrace, and of loss of liberty. It 
would be folly to have a (maximum) minimum sentence of two 
months for fraud. A lot of those who commit fraud would be 
judged by prison authorities to be near-enough normal people 
who had acted in exceptional circumstances of need, strain and 
temptation, who had learnt their lesson and who could be relied 
upon not to do it again. They would accordingly be released 
at the end of their two-month minimum sentences, whereupon, 
it seems probable, a number of marginally honest business men 
would become dishonest—to the detriment of society. But a 
two-month minimum for rape would probably be quite safe. 
I doubt if anyone refrains from committing rape because there 
is a law against it. At present medical science cannot cure a 
rapist of his propensities in two months (unless he agrees to 
complete or semi-sterilisation, which seems to me undesirable), 
but, even if it could, I do not think that the release of a large 
number of cured rapists after only two months inside would 
put up the incidence of rape. Of course I may be wrong. I have 
chosen, in fraud and rape, what I think are self-evident examples 
of more and less deterrable offences. The first new statutes 
would necessarily be based on such assumptions. But after a 
short period of operation it would be possible to obtain statistics 
to confirm or refute these assumptions and the statutes could 
be modified accordingly. 

Just as the minimum sentence will protect society, so the 
maximum sentence will protect the individual offender. It can- 
not, of course, be an absolute maximum, for we are not going 
to free anyone we believe harmful. But we must protect the 
individual against society’s being over-cautious. We must not 
give a complete and arbitrary power over the lives of individuals 
to prison authorities whose work and decisions do not come 
under public scrutiny. (We do in fact give such a power to the 
authorities at Broadmoor and, though I have no reason to 
believe it has ever been abused, I think it wrong in principle.) 
The point of the maximum sentence would be that if the prison 
authorities thought it necessary or desirable to retain an offender 
for a longer period they would have to bring him back to court 
before a judge and jury to make out their case. Their case might 
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be simply the protection of society—which would depend on 
medical evidence and involves an extension of the concept of 
legal insanity or a new concept of legal abnormality—or it might 
be that by further training the offender himself could be greatly 
benefited. The second argument, of course, carries the more 
conviction the younger the offender. 

Even with the provision of “maximum” sentences, some 
people may object to giving the prison authorities such power. 
Others may think it monstrously unfair that people should be 
sentenced to prison with no knowledge of when, if ever, they 
are to be released. I have already pointed out that a precedent 
has been established at Broadmoor, and I can express my con- 
viction that the advantages of the reforms I have advocated are 
infinitely greater than their disadvantages. But there is no gain- 
saying that the objections are valid. All I can do is put them in 
perspective by examining in more detail how the reformed 
prisons would work. 

Essentially they would be modelled upon Broadmoor. The 
main difference would be one of degree. Broadmoor houses the 
whole range of human personality from the sane (sane mur- 
derets who pleaded insanity and whom judge and jury gave the 
benefit of the doubt) to the raving mad. The prisons house a 
range only from the sane to the abnormal. Many of the inmates 
of Broadmoor in fact have a very good idea if and when they 
will be released; the sane inmates know exactly—it will be after 
the same period as that served by a murderer whose death 
sentence is commuted to imprisonment. The same would be true 
of the reformed prisons. Many of those committing “rational” 
crimes would be normal people and would be told soon after 
their arrival at prison that they could expect release upon the 
expiry of their minimum sentences. Many of the abnormal 
inmates could be assured of the probability of release after sub- 
mitting—voluntarily, never compulsorily—to a course of treat- 
ment of a near-enough fixed time. The rest, admittedly, would 
be unlucky. But every inmate would have an incentive to develop 
the capability to live a normal life in society. He would be striv- 
ing for something. Release would represent both an achieve- 
ment and society’s approval and acceptance. And his life in 
prison while he was striving for release would not be intrin- 
sically unpleasant. In general, it may be added, remoteness of 
release should carry special privileges. We, the majority, are 
fortunate to be born into a society in which our ideas and 
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behaviour are tolerated or rewarded. They, the minority—the 
maniacal murderers, the rapists, the kleptomaniacs, the psycho- 
paths—are unfortunate in that they are born where they are 
abhorred. If we cannot convert them to our ways of thinking 
and behaving we shall claim the right to restrain them until 
death. But if we are to act so arbitrarily we owe them, I think, 
a few material comforts. 

The new prisons would practise segregation according to 
medical or psychological category. At least one section would 
comprise normal inmates awaiting the expiry of minimum sent- 
ences. These could be attended by normal—enlightened—prison 
staff, such as those trained in the present open prisons. All the 
other sections should be staffed by doctors, psychologists, socio- 
logists and nurses. There should be a full-time superintendent, 
not a doctor, and a Board of Governors composed of the super- 
intendent, doctors, M.Ps. and other representatives of society 
at large. The board of governors should be responsible only to 
Parliament. Its authority could be vested for day-to-day pur- 
poses in the superintendent but it should be a body with a con- 
tinuous existence ever mindful of its duties and responsibilities, 
and there should be ready access to it by prisoners, prison 
visitors and relations and friends of prisoners to suggest im- 
provements, to complain about medical attention, to reveal 
injustice and to appeal against prolonged detention. In short, 
the board of governors would have to give a lot of time and 
waste most of it. Its main function would be to get as many 
people as possible released as quickly as possible. Its main 
responsibilities would be the passing (or scrapping) of rules and 
regulations and the selection of staff. Its biggest single difficulty 
would be the selection of staff to attend the abnormal inmates. 
There are different—opposed—schools of psychiatry, psycho- 
logy and sociology, and they cannot all be right; it 1s arguable 
that orthodox psychiatry is as much in need of reform as are 
law and the prisons. But it is irrefutable that, from society’s 
standpoint, any treatment is better than none. 

Reform of the penal code should, too, have a salutary effect 
upon judicial procedure. When the intention to commit crime 
is an offence, when all sentences are potentially indefinite, when 
release depends not so much upon crime committed in the past 
as capability to avoid crime in the future, when there is no 
capital punishment and nothing to be gained by pleading legal 
insanity, when, in short, w hat matters most is the evidence 
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against a man and what matters least is the precise crime of 
which he is guilty, then much of the present ferocious legal 
quibbling and obsession with precedent will become purpose- 
less. If it can be established that a dozen men attacked someone 
with knives and that during the fight the person was killed it 
will not matter which of them struck the lethal blow, whether 
the striker was guilty of murder or manslaughter, whether accord- 
ing to the perverted McNaghten Rules he was sane or insane. 
All twelve will be guilty of violence and within the wide limits 
of the sentences passed by the court it will be for the prison 
authorities, under the scrutiny of the hard-working and repre- 
sentative board of governors, to decide if and when they shall 
be released. 

That, in outline, is the alternative to the code of Exodus. For 
all that it involves radical changes, no basic proposal is original, 
and, in contrast to the present penal system, none of the pro- 
posals is inconsistent with the moral principles which the 
majority of people profess to accept. I dety anyone, given only 
the three numbered premises about society’s right to use force, 
to show that the reforms are undesirable. I defy anyone to show 
that they are unworkable. The filling-in of the administrative 
details I leave, in all humility, to the experts. 
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THE PropHer ARMED. Trotsky: 1879-1921. By I. DeurscHer. (Oxford 
Press. $40 pp. 3085.) 


Five years ago Mr. Deutscher wrote an admirable biography of Stalin. 
His companion portrait of Stalin’s great rival is even better, though perhaps 
one should never count any book “good” or “better” until it is finished— 
and this volume is only half of the portrait, for Mr. Deutscher is writing 
a second volume, entitled The Prophet Unarmed, in which he will tell the 
story of Trotsky’s decline and fall. The titles are derived from one of 
Machiavelli’s many dubious generalizations: “All armed prophets have con- 
quered, and the unarmed ones have been destroyed.” Indeed Mr. Deutscher 
himself seems to admit the absurdity and inappositeness of the generaliza- 
tion, for his last chapter which shows Trotsky at the height of his armed 
power is entitled by him “Defeat in Victory”. It tells the terrible story of 
Trotsky’s suppression of the revolt of the Kronstadt sailors against the 
Bolsheviks in 1921, those sailors who four years before had been Trotsky’s 
devoted followers. 

That this book is better than the S/a/in is due to Trotsky as well as to the 
author. A biography, even when it is the biography of a communist or 
Bolshevik leader, is the story of the life of a human being. Stalin, like nearly 
all the Bolshevik makers of Soviet Russia, except Trotsky, succeeded in 
turning himself into a human being from whom every vestige of humanity 
was eliminated. It was not the life or character of Stalin but the history of 
events which made Mr. Deutscher’s book memorable. Only the blind com- 
munists and their many western dupes could possibly find anything admir- 
able in the mechanized inhumanity which, no doubt, proved itself capable 
of destroying at one moment a million Russian peasants and at another 
a million German soldiers. One has, I presume, to admit that Lenin was 
a great man, and one hopes that Mr. Deutscher will complete his triptych 
with a full-length portrait of Vladimir Ulianov Lenin in the centre panel. 
But even in Lenin there is a kind of dingy inhumanity, a senseless and cruel 
pedantry, a social frigidity which crippled his genius and, to a great extent, 
account for the barbarous stupidity of a régime and society which calls 
itself ““Leninist”’. 

Trotsky belonged to an entirely different category. He remained all his 
life a human being, a human being with characteristics which one may feel 
were abominable and exasperating, but always human. Mr. Deutscher quotes 
more than once the remark of G. A. Ziv who was one of Trotsky’s earliest 
friends: “Bronstein’s ego dominated his whole behaviour, but the revolu- 
tion dominated his ego.” He was a man of passions, and, despite his colossal 
egotism, he had standards of value for which he felt and acted passionately. 
Hence, unlike the other major Bolsheviks, he stands out as a civilized human 
being. Mr. Deutscher succeeds in making him come alive for us as an indi- 
vidual in his pages. But naturally that is not Mr. Deutscher’s main objective 
or our chief interest. He and we are primarily concerned with Trotsky’s 
place in history and in the history of the Russian revolution. From this 
point of view, Mr. Deutscher’s work is absorbing, and, in so far as one can 
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judge from the half published, he gives a full and fair narrative of events 
and usually brings to bear upon them common sense and intelligence. He 
has studied, not only the published material, but also The Trotsky Archives 
in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. His style and even to some 
extent his view of history have not entirely escaped the highly infectious, 
ponderous, pseudoscientific, solemn nonsense that emanates from Russia 
and communism. But when he begins to stray, his natural good sense and 
judgment nearly always recall him quickly to realities. 

To deal at all adequately with the historical substance of this volume is 
impossible within the limits of a review. It is possible to deal briefly with 
only one or two points. The book completely explodes the myth about 
Trotsky which Stalin and the communists within and outside Russia have 
got most people all over the world to believe. In 1917, as in 1905, the 
dynamic of revolution was in Trotsky more than in any other of the Bol- 
sheviks. In both cases, and again as the creator of the Red Army and the 
campaigns against the White invaders, he showed himself to be far the 
greatest man of action thrown up by the revolution. Secondly, the account 
of Trotsky’s relations with Lenin put across by Stalinist propaganda is a 
travesty of truth. Once he had abandoned his long opposition to Lenin 
and formed with him the duumvirate which lasted until Lenin’s death, in 
policy and doctrinally he was scrupulously loyal to Lenin, indeed he often 
against his instinctive judgments gave way to Lenin. It was a notable 
example of such second thoughts which led directly to the irony of his 
own tragedy, his defeat and elimination by Stalin. The communist dogma 
which teaches that revolutionary events follow an inevitable and impersonal 
process is swallowed by too many of our pink historians and publicists and 
the notion, for instance, that the Bolshevik leaders deliberately chose a 
totalitarian form of government is ridiculed by them. But that is exactly 
what in fact they did. Trotsky long before the revolution had seen Lenin’s 
trend to the establishment of “‘orthodox theocracy” and the “‘substitution”’ 
of the party for a democracy. His own predilection for civilization made 
him oppose this and urge the necessity for following the model of “‘Euro- 
pean social democracy”, and he pr yphesied that Lenin’s course would lead 
to the substitution of the caucus for the party, then of the Central Committee 
for the caucus, and finally of the dictator for the Central Committee. His 
prophetic foresight, the clearness of his political vision did not prevent 
him some twelve years later from yielding to Lenin and joining with him 
to crush Kamenev and his friends, who were opposed to the establishment 
of a purely Bolshevik government on the ground that “it could be main- 
tained only by political terror” and would result in an “irresponsible régime”. 
Kamenev’s prophecy, like Trotsky’s, came true. In 1917 the future dictator 
was already sitting grimly by Lenin’s side, and within a few years both 
Trotsky and Kamenev would be the victims of his political terror. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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DocuMENTS AND SPEECHES ON BriITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS, 1931- 
1952. Edited by NicHoLtAs MANSERGH. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and Oxford University Press. 2 vols. xli+ 1308 pp. 845.) 


HESE volumes are a fine achievement, imaginatively conceived and carried 
out with skill and judgment. Read in company with the Surveys of British 
Commonwealth Affairs by Professor Mansergh and Sir Keith Hancock, they 
provide an illuminating guide to the changes which have taken place in the 
Commonwealth relationship during the past quarter of a century. In a sense, 
they are a continuation of the Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions, 
1918-1931, edited by A. Berriedale Keith; but Professor Mansergh’s intro- 
duction is free from the irritating and out-dated dogmatism of Keith’s, and 
his selection of documents is much wider. Keith was concerned solely with 
questions of status. Mansergh deals fully with these, but he also takes in 
questions of the relations between the Dominions themselves, and the general 
political atmosphere in which these relations have developed, particularly 
since 1945. He deals with economic policies, defence organisation, admission 
to and secession from the Commonwealth, foreign policy, consultation and 
co-operation, tensions between members, nationality and citizenship, and 
the advance of some colonial territories towards Dominion status. 

Naturally, everyone will have his own views on what should have been 
included and omitted. My own feeling is that perhaps too much space is 
given to constitutional change in the case of individual Dominions (notably 
Ireland and India) and not enough to the relations between the various 
Dominions. The growth of the Irish Republic and the stages of Indian 
independence are important subjects, and will no doubt prove important 
guides when other countries are approaching independence. But today the 
issues which intrude into Commonwealth Affairs are not so much questions 
of status as the complications which follow from relationships between the 
various sovereign Dominions, especially in the fields of economics and race 
relations. These questions are not yet as fully documented as the older 
questions of status, and perhaps they never will be: the woolly character of 
the communiques which follow conferences of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers is symptomatic of post-war reticence. It seems there will be no 
more Balfour reports. But a collection of documents such as this should, I 
think, include as ample a set of references to present-day issues as can 
possibly be found; for they will fashion the Commonwealth Affairs of the 
future. Two examples are financial relations and disputes between Common- 
wealth Members. Professor Mansergh deals with both of these, but not, I 
think, as fully as they deserve. On financial relations he includes nothing 
which describes the machinery of the sterling area, such as the co-operation 
between central banks, or the Sterling Area Statistical Committee and 
Commonwealth Liaison Committee. These are poor things, but they are 
apparently all that exist. In default of official documents, a statement which 
underlined the inadequacy of the machinery, such as Mr. Gaitskell’s in the 
House of Commons on 7th November 1951, might have made the position 
clearer. On disputes between Commonwealth Members, the documents 
include material on the Indian-South African clash and the Kashmir question, 
but nothing on the dispute between India and Ceylon over the Tamils. I feel 
that there are also unfortunate omissions from the section on the advance of 
Colonial Territories to Dominion status. There is material on the West 
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Indies, West Africa and Central Africa, but nothing on Malaya or the Sudan. 
Even if the Sudan, with its Egyptian complications, might be regarded as 
outside the scope of this section, Malaya, with its vital role in the sterling 
area and its obstinately plural society, would seem an obvious candidate— 
especially as so much emphasis is given to the special problems of the 
Commonwealth in Asia, and particularly to the views of Mr. Nehru. 

Thus, one may take issue with Professor Mansergh’s choice of topics to 
be documented. Given the topics, it is possible also to suggest that in some 
cases the choice of documents might have been different. Usually they include 
statements both for and against a particular course of action, as in the case 
of the British government’s policy on the High Commission territories in 
Southern Africa. But here and there a false impression of unanimity is 
created. This is so in relation to the 1935 Government of India Act. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Mr. Attlee, and Sir Herbert Samuel, all of whom supported 
some increase in Indian independence, are represented, but Mr. Churchill, 
who denounced such an increase, is not. On the Ottawa agreements the only 
opposition statement printed is that of Mr. Mackenzie King, a free-trader 
attacking the agreements because they meant restrictionism. A more potent 
comment might have been added from some ardent local protectionist in one 
of the Dominions, such as Mr. Beasley in Australia, who attacked them on the 
ground that they inhibited further restrictionism in the shape of Dominion 
protection for secondary industries. In the long run, local protectionism has 
proved the most destructive element in the Ottawa relationship. By the 
omission of oppositionist statements, the impression is created that Dr. 
Evatt was generally applauded in Australia for his activities at the San 
Francisco conference in 1945, and Mr. Curtin for his declaration in 1941 that 
“Australia looks to America, free of any pangs as to our traditional links or 
kinship with the United Kingdom”; in fact both of them met with consider- 
able opposition. The “Dominion Attitudes to the League and Collective 
Security, September to October 1935” and the “Dominion Reactions to the 
Failure of the League in Abyssinia” need further material on the expression 
of political attitudes in each Dominion if they are to be more than platitudes, 
Fortunately Professor Mansergh has dealt fully with these events in his 
volume on Problems of External Policy, 1931-1939, and one can turn there for 
the necessary background; but as the Documents and Speeches stand they are 
not very helpful. One can sympathise with the editor’s task of selection and 
compression, and yet feel that he might, with advantage, have brought more 
of the atmosphere of political struggle into his documents. 

It may be helpful to conclude with some smaller points which need to be 
set right in the next edition. Mr. J. A. Lyons (p. x) could not have made a 
speech in the Australian House of Representatives in 1947; he was dead. The 
date is 1937. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ communique (p. 1045) 
is dated 1952, not 1925. Mr. Curtin’s important statement referred to above 
and printed on p. 549, was not an article in The Hera/d, Melbourne (not the 
Melbourne Herald), though no doubt it was reprinted there: it was a New Year 
message to the people of Australia from their Prime Minister. The wartime 
body dealt with on p. 542 was the Eastern Group Supply Council, not the 
Eastern Supply Council—the reference being, as in Lord Linlithgow’s 
speech from which extracts are given, to “ ‘the Eastern Group’ of Empire 
countries.” Mr. A. W. Fadden (pp. xvii and 540) has his initials in that order, 
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and not the reverse. Mr. Krishna Menon cannot be allowed to remain with 
the initials E. V. in the Table of Contents and V. K. in the Index. 

The index is, in general, disappointing. It is full but at times misleading. 
The entry “Africa, South, Union of: Commonwealth: contemporary con- 
ception of, 568-575’ ’ refers to a statement by Field-Marshal Smuts in 1943; 
it reads rather oddly in the days of Dr. Malan. “Appeasement, policy of: 
dominion support of, 461” turns out to be a reference to statements by Mr. 
Chamberlain in August and September 1939; it will be news to most people 
that appeasement was still being pursued and approved then. Another entry, 
“Chamberlain, Neville: on dominion support of appeasement policy, 461,” 
repeats the same mistake. Mr. Curtin’s “free of any pangs” statement is not 
mentioned in his entry in the index. “Evatt, H. V.: on declaration of war 
(1939), 485-6” is in fact a reference to what Dr. Evatt said about the special 
declaration of war by Australia on Finland, Hungary, Rumania and Japan 
in December 1942: a very different matter. “India, Republic of: Defence: 
Treaty with Burma (1951), 1188-90; Indonesia, Conference on (1949), 
1177-9” is deceptive: in fact neither of these has any reference to defence, 
unless that word is enlarged to include the whole range of international 
relationships and is stripped of its connotation of military preparation. 
“Menzies, R. G.: on Statute of Westminster Adoption Act (1942), 20-22” is 
particularly unfortunate, since the actual quotation is from Mr. Menzies’s 
speech when he introduced the abortive Statute of Westminster Bill in 1937; 
he said rather different things about Dr. Evatt’s successful Bill in 1942, 
though these are not quoted. 

But I must not end on a carping note. Entries in an index can easily be 
changed. What is important is that Professor Mansergh has earned the 
gratitude of all students of Commonwealth relations by editing these 
volumes. Let us hope there will be more of them. 


J. D. B. Muxuer. 


A Hunprep YEARS OF War. By Cyrit Farts. (Duckworth. 419 pp. 305.) 

THE WAR IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 1939-1940. By Major L. F. Extis. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 425 pp. 375. 6d.) 

THE NeEMEsIs OF Power. By JOHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. (Macmillan. 
829 pp. 50s.) 

How Russta Maxes War: Sovier Mrutrary Docrrine. By RAYMOND 
GarTHoFF. (A/len and Unwin. 587 pp. 255.) 

WAR IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1793-1815. By C. NorrHcore PARKINSON. 
(Allen and Unwin. 477 pp. 355.) 


P OLITICAL histories”, says Captain Falls in his Introduction, “are too 
apt to convey the impression that wars are fought by politicians.” The 
accusation is perhaps just but soldiers, for their part, are too apt to forget 
that without politicians they might have no wars to fight. The relationship 
between the statesman and the general is in truth complex, delicate, and 
uneasy. It may be studied in various aspects in each of these five volumes. 
Professor Parkinson and Mr. Garthoff are both in some degree concerned 
with the impact of revolution upon the armed forces of the state; Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett tells the story of generals who began as Praetorians and 
ended as Janissaries; Major Ellis illuminates one dark and critical moment 
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of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s story, while Captain Falls, surveying the entire 
development of modern war since the year 1850, reminds us how com- 
pletely the war effort of modern nations is decided by economic and ideo- 
logical structure. His is indeed very much a soldier’s book; he looks beyond 
the policies of the belligerents and also beyond that aspect of war which 
most politicians and some generals find congenial—the art of strategy. 
Strategy is, or should be, based upon tactics and it is a common fault of 
strategists that they perceive possibilities on the map (such as the closing 
of the gap in the allied armies in May 1940 or Hitler’s final pincer move- 
ment against Moscow) which are not tactical possibilities. It is therefore 
salutary, and for the layman fascinating, to be introduced to such questions 
as the use of railways in troop movement, the development of the needle 
gun, or the history of the iron-clad. Captain Falls’ chapter on ‘Ways and 
Means’ and on the almost forgotten battles of the 19th century makes excel- 
lent reading. In fact one could wish that he had given us more of these 
unfamiliar fruits of his military learning. The war of 1878 between Bolivia 
and Chile, the Mexican Civil War of 1929, and the French colonial wars 
in Africa might perhaps have deserved attention, while an examination of 
the tactical doctrines held by the main European powers before the 1914 
war would have been more to the point than a recital of the diplomatic 
moves which led to that catastrophe. Captain Falls tends, indeed, to lose 
sight of his first objective; in dealing with many of the campaigns of the 
first and second world wars he provides a summary which, though adequate 
in itself, tells us little or nothing of how the campaigns were fought. A polli- 
tical historian could have done as much and done it as well. 

Major Ellis, charged with the business of describing the part played by 
one fraction of those armies that encountered disaster in 1940, has an easier 
task. He has accomplished it beautifully. He writes with just that nice blend 
of impersonality, humour, and literary grace that becomes an official his- 
torian. All the details required of this kind of record are provided. The 
place of the British army within the whole strategic picture is indicated and 
the melancholy story is allowed to range from the despairful fumblings of 
the French High Command and the robust, but sometimes impracticable, 
exhortations of the Prime Minister, to details of street fighting in Calais 
and the personal experiences of a tank officer before Arras. Despite these 
changes of scale the book retains its shape; it is, unlike many historio- 
graphies, a work of art. It is, incidentally, the only one of these books to 
have perfectly satisfactory maps—a form of illustration which, if imperfect, 
makes military history very hard reading. Major Ellis examines and in most 
points ably and convincingly defends the conduct of Lord Gort. He is also 
at some pains to destroy the myth, now becoming fashionable in Germany, 
that the B.E.F. was, not merely defeated, but routed; that it was Hitler 
who, by insisting upon the consolidation of the left flank of the German 
salient, allowed the British to escape and in so doing lost the war. There 
can be no doubt that, in so far as faulty German strategy helped to make 
the Dunkirk evacuation easier, it is the German generals rather than their 
Fubrer who must be blamed. Nor can there be any question but that the 
British Army in the north and the French First Army remained unbroken 
and earned their own salvation by a tenacious fighting retreat. In this con- 
nection the war in France and in Flanders makes an interesting commentary 
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on Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s vast, well-informed, and rather hastily-written 
study of the German army in politics; for he begins his book with the 
Webrmacht’s successful propagation of the lie that it was not defeated in 
9 and it ends with me current version of the old falsehood. 


“No pardon is given”, a soldier of Von Epps’ Corps wrote to his family 
on April 2nd, 1920. ““We shoot even the wounded. The enthusiasm is great, 
almost unbelievable.” This quotation taken from a footnote does much to 
explain Hitler’s eventual rise to power. It exemplifies the tradition of beastli- 
ness and violence which was to persist in German politics, the army’s bar- 
barous conception of the manner in which law and order should be restored 
and, above all, the hopeless and bitter division between the forces of the 
left; for it was Ebert who was ultimately responsible for sending the Frei- 
korps into the Rhineland. It was this weakness of the left that was finally 
to ruin Germany. Hopelessly estranged from what should have been its 
militant section, the S.P.D. had neither the strength nor the determination 
to challenge the army. The generals were therefore free to rearm in secret, 
to foster the growth of para-military formations, to set up and to destroy 
governments, and finally to make Hitler Chancellor of the Reich. 

The main part of this book is devoted to the struggle which followed the 
discovery by the army that Hitler was not its servant but its master. It was 
the period during which, having abolished an opposition which could never 
really menace them, the generals gradually realised that they had given 
Germany a government strong enough to subdue them. It is impossible 
to read without horror, and some measure of pity, the final agonising stages 
of that drama. But the judicious reader must feei, not only pity, but exaspera- 
tion. The generals were certainly unlucky in their efforts to get rid of their 
tyrant (efforts which extended over a period of six years). Hitler claimed 
God as his ally, and in fact Providence seemed determined that he should 
have a run for his money. Bombs failed to explode or exploded feebly or 
prematurely; again and again the plotters were thwarted by some unlucky 
accident. But Providence seems also to have denied sense, resolution, 
secrecy, or even courage to the conspirators. And when their chance came 
they muffed it. Nor was it only in political and conspiratorial engagements 
that they were worsted. In military matters the intuition of the Fuhrer was, 
until 1941, better than the professional opinion of his generals. They were, 
no doubt, superb technicians, but when all is said and done it remains true 
—pace Captain Falls—that Germany, for all her strength, has not won a war 
since she lost Bismarck. 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett tells his appalling story with all the assurance of 
one who has a perfect command of his subject. It is in attempting to draw 
a moral that he falters, and indeed we must falter with him. For, having 
devoted 700 pages to a ruthless exposure of the Webrmacht’s folly, immorality, 
and general untrustworthiness, having gone so far as to conclude that it 
was on the whole better that the plot of June zoth should fail—for only thus 
could the German military machine be utterly and demonstrably annihilated 
by force of arms—he finds himself obliged rather weakly to conclude that 
the Wehrmacht must now, after all, be recreated. Inevitably his book ends 
upon a note of interrogation. Under what safeguards can we invite this 
notorious wolf to guard the sheepfold of western democracy ? The question 
becomes more agitating when one considers the aspect of post-war 
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Germany. Two of the forces that allowed Hitler to seize power are again in 
the ascendant: the clericals and the industrialists. If they were to be joined 
by the third, might we not see a new tyranny and perhaps a new version 
of the Stalin-Ribbentrop pact ? 

Mr. Garthoff describes the organisation which first brought the Webr- 
macht to grief and which now serves as the pretext for its resurrection. In 
his careful, conscientious way he manages to make an enthralling subject 
surprisingly tedious; but his book will, no doubt, be of considerable interest 
to the staff colleges of the western powers and perhaps even more to the 
Frunze Academy; for whereas Mr. Garthoff has given an excellent résumé 
of that which the West publicly knows and thinks of the Red Army, that 
picture, like so many attempts at a survey of Russian affairs, perplexes by 
reason of its contradictions. Thus we have a well documented account of 
Russian military doctrine as it was in 1940 and an almost equally convincing 
description of operations in 1941 which bear practically no relation to Soviet 
doctrine. Again we are told, and can hardly doubt, that the Russian offensives 
were made possible by a vast accumulation of armour, troops, and ordnance 
and also that these offensives were maintained at a very considerable speed. 
This would appear to imply a considerable degree of logistic organisation. 
And yet Mr. Garthoff brings a large weight of evidence that the Soviet rear 
was ‘frequently badly organized, inefficient and uncertain’. Even allowing 
for the Russian tendency to practise extreme austerity in the field and to 
live off the country, the discrepancy is remarkable. It does not escape the 
author’s attention; on the whole he has attempted to be thoroughly objec- 
tive and on the whole he has succeeded. It is however noticeable that, 
while admitting the fighting qualities of Russians, he can hardly bring him- 
self to admit those of communists. Thus the courage and tenacity of the 
Red Army is ascribed almost entirely to patriotism, to a devotion to ““Mother 
Russia . . . a deep, simple love of country of the most fundamental sort’, 
a view that can hardly be sustained unless it can be shown that the non- 
Russian republics produced soldiers inferior to those of Russia. In the same 
way the large number of military distinctions gained by party members is ex- 
plained away and the political implications of the fact that the chief centres of 
guerrilla resistance lay outside the R.S.F.S.R. are net considered. It seems pos- 
sible that, in using the information supplied by German generals and Russian 
deserters, Mr. Garthoff has forgotten how selective such evidence must be. 

Professor Northcote Parkinson, like Major Ellis, is concerned with one 
theatre of a great war. He is learned and has a good eye for picturesque 
detail; he also shows some boldness and subtlety of thought in explaining 
the manner in which the conflict developed and was decided. If his narra- 
tive is a little disjointed the fault may be held to lie in the rather spasmodic 
nature of the operations that he describes. Here too political influences play 
their part and the description of the awkward relationship between the 
French in Mauritius and their swiftly changing governments in Paris is 
decidedly entertaining. But in the main it is economics not politics that 
dominate the scene. In other conflicts war appears to be the extension of 
politics; in this struggle between colonies and factories it is seen as an 
extension of trade. For once in a way the economic determination of military 
campaigns is clear and unequivocal so perhaps this work may also be 
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PROGRESS AND Poverty. By HENry GeorGeE. New Condensed edition. 
Hogarth Press. 238 pp. 75. 6d. 


or three quarters of a century Progress and Poverty has been battering at our 
conservatism. Ought it now to be buried or (like some of the Marxist 
scriptures) reserved for sectaries only or kept in militant motion? If the last, 
then a condensed edition (if skilfully executed as this is) is probably the best 
way to keep it fermenting in our minds. If the Henry George Foundation 
and the Hogarth Press can get and keep it moving in Africa and in other 
regions of the world where lopsided land concentration survives, as well as in 
Britain, it may still do the beneficent work for which its author lived and 
suffered. Here, too, it has work still to do, but the context in which it has to 
strive for its appeal has changed vastly since 1879 when it burst through 
the sound-barriers of political obscurantism. In 1879 armies of critics were 
blowing their tin trumpets round the ducal jerichos. A permissive agricultural 
Holdings Act (1875) had been placed on the Statute book—soni pour encourager 
les autres in days to come—and a Land Nationalisation Society had begun its 
propaganda, strengthened by the facts made public in the New Doomsday 
revelations. But a great many marchings were needed before serious inroads 
could be made on land monopoly, and these had to be made from the side 
(e.g. estate duties) as well as the front (Irish land reform) and the rear (agri- 
cultural depression through the invasion of our distance-protected markets 
by the results of a transport developments and agrarian innovation across the 
Atlantic). Big estates still remain—and it may be that Henry George’s attack 
on land monopoly has validity still—but the common view nowadays is 
that land nationalisation is irrelevant to our existing agricultural problems. 

It is hard fully to believe that it is so. How can ownership be unimportant 
to considerations of development? And why are the Tories so tender still 
of the ‘landed interest’ ? And what is the ‘landed interest’ nowadays anyhow ? 
Perhaps Henry George /s still worth reading. Perhaps there is still good 
reason why this ghost, capable even after three quarters of a century of 
stimulating (or whatever the term should be) political poltergeists, should be 
able to continue to shake off the Ricardian shackles which economists have 
thought adequate for his confinement. The British context in which George’s 
land doctrines now circulate is a context of public ownership and diffused 
ownership, though the difficulties of compensation and betterment, and 
of leasehold reform, are present still. 

In his own day, and afterwards, Henry George had a tremendous power of 
forming liberal, for a time even socialistic, attitudes. He got the intellec- 
tual liberalism of the 1880’s to transmute itself into aggressive radicalism. 

Therein lay his greatest service to the dissolution of Victorianism in 
politics. It was his pungency, his pith, his sense of values that led serious 
students of political change from Gladstone to Lloyd George—if such a 
shorthand may be permitted. The socialists discarded him, and he discarded 
them. From the standpoint of political theory little of his teaching remains. 
He should be read all the same. His clarity and his power was enviable indeed. 
And in all sorts of areas, as in all sorts of holes and corners, that clarity and 
power still have work to do. This excellently disciplined version of a great 
book deserves a warm welcome. 

H. L, BEALEs. 
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An INTRODUCTION TO TRADE UnronisM. By G. D. H. Core. (Allen and 
Unwin. 324 pp. 185.) 


Soe five general studies of trade unionism have appeared since 1945, 
and at least a dozen books on individual unions or aspects of union life 
have also been published in the same period. It is quite safe to say that 
this is the most useful of all these volumes, and the only one that could 
be safely recommended to an enquiring foreigner without the gloss of some 
explanatory speech. Clearly, modestly, and with admirable order, Mr. Cole 
proceeds from a general description of trade unionism through an account 
of the institutional life of the unions, their taxonomy, their functions— 
internal and external, “manifest” and “latent”—to an in some ways incon- 
clusive but important discussion of their place “in the modern world”— 
and in the author’s own scheme of thought. A battery of appendices and 
an excellent select bibliography—which omits, however, Mr. Bell’s useful 
account of the strength of unionism in Scotland—give data not easily to 
be found in so short a compass and may enable the beginner to find his 
way through the maze of initials that makes up a good deal of expert con- 
versation on the subject. The data are all appropriately contemporary. 

Criticism is inevitable: I have been told that the short chapter on “Trade 
Unions and the Law” neglects recent case law, but of this I am not qualified to 
judge. The section on union education does not mention the controversial 
matterof “rdle-playing”’as a technique of training for union administration and 
negotiation, and this is a point of real importance with regard to the appraisal 
of the success and failure of the W.E.A. in trade union work. One could go 
on like this, but it would all be very trivial in the face of what we are given. 

And what we are given is more than the above account would suggest. 
Mr. Cole’s books have certain obvious qualities in common: they are very 
learned, very clear, very sober, and generally speaking they are under- 
rated. Their very number has been used as a criticism of them, and the 
enormous debt that we owe to his analyses and descriptions of working- 
class institutions is under-estimated. So far as I know the unity of the 
principles of judgement which has gone to the making of these studies of 
working-class political, union and co-operative history has not been re- 
marked. The blend of democratic principle extending through the fabric 
of society, of a passion for justice and liberty, of honesty in the face of 
difficulty, and of an enduring vision of a plural society, is what has made all 
these many volumes so readable and so much morevaluable taken together than 
their separate consideration might suggest. In the active life of the unions 
there has persisted a constant, inchoate, syndicalist aspiration. This aspiration, 
differently expressed, but animated by the same values, is shared by Mr. Cole. 
It gives him contact with something constant, unfashionable, but real. 

It is this that makes his discussion of “Workers’ Control” unusually 
important. This topic is felt to be a real one throughout considerable sec- 
tions of industry. It is considered :not at all by the major organs of opinion, 
and cursorily by the technologists of Labour politics. Keeping this matter 
alive in terms of the 1950’s and not of 1912 is not the least service of this 
book. However these matters do not bulk large save in the concluding 
chapter, and the student or the lay reader who, wrongly, thinks these 
matters unimportant, can yet find here a sure guide to a world of constantly 
changing nature and importance. DonaLp G. MACRAE. 
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Hornep Moon. By IAN SrEepHENS. (Chatto and Windus. 288 pp. 215.) 


‘Tas book is both a travelogue of a journey through Pakistan, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan and a discussion of the political situation in Kashmir. 

The travelogue is wholly delightful. The author has lived and worked 
in India for many years. He loves the East and has acquired a great under- 
standing of the peoples of Asia. In the course of his journey he visited some 
highly inaccessible places in Pakistan, in the North-west frontier country, 
in the interior of Afghanistan, and most difficult of all, both sides of the 
cease-fire line in Kashmir. He flew over and near some of the great peaks of 
the Himalayas. He describes with perception and literary skill the wonder- 
ful scenery and the interesting people he encountered. The book is superbly 
illustrated with half-tone and colour photographs. 

The political discussion is less satisfying. Mr. Stephens may have tried 
to be impartial about the Kashmir dispute, but he certainly has not succeeded. 
He was editor of the leading Indian newspaper The Statesman for 9 years 
but resigned because he felt unable to support the attitude of the Indian 
Government towards Kashmir. He is fully conscious of the tragedy of the 
conflict, both military and political, which has raged between the two new 
members of the Commonwealth, and deplores the waste of lives and energies 
it has involved. But he seems to assume throughout that Pakistan has an 
unquestionable right to Kashmir and that the Indian claim is a bogus one. 

The author does not consider a permanent settlement on the basis of 
the cease-fire line to be feasible, because it would not be acceptable to the 
Pakistanis. All the Pakistanis whom he met regarded Kashmir as vital for 
their country, and any proposal for giving India any part of Kashmir was 
rejected on the ground that it would be used sooner or later as a jumping- 
off point for crushing Pakistan by force. He does not put forward any 
alternative proposal, or report any constructive suggestions which were 
made to him by the politicians he met. 

The larger question of whether the policy of creating Pakistan was a wise 
and necessary one is not discussed. Mr. Stephens does, however, explain 
that much of the nationalistic fervour which he found there is secular in 
character and not religious. One of his companions, like many of the 
Pakistanis he had met in Karachi and elsewhere, “was vague about Islamic 
doctrines. He spoke with indignant contempt of the mullahs. I doubted 
whether he troubled much to say his prayers. At a Lahore dinner I had 
heard one young Pakistani, very patriotic, declare frankly that he did not 
know how to say them. I heard another in ’Pindi profess ignorance of the 
differences between Sunni and Shia, Qadiani and Ismaili”. If this is typical, 
it is scarcely surprising to learn from an earlier passage that the Muslim 
liberation movement is displaying signs of fatigue; and that the govern- 
ment of Pakistan is losing impetus and public support. Meanwhile, Pakistan 
is contending on the North-west frontier with a new nationalist movement 
which demands the right of self-determination for the seven million or so 
Pathans who speak Pashtu or Pakhtu. These lawless tribes clamour for 
independence and the creation of a new state of Pakhtoonistan! Their 
demand is actively supported by the Afghan people and government. 

W. A. Rosson. 
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SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1951. By PrTER CALVOCORESSI. 
(Oxford Press, 505 pp. 455-) 


Doss the first year of the second half of the century mark something of 
a turning point? It is too early yet to know. Insofar as historical judgment 
can be exercised so close to the events they would seem to be well selected 
and amply covered. The Survey reverts with this issue to the pre-war habit 
of annual publication, and it includes lengthy sections on the Middle East, 
China and Japan, and the wars in the Far East. The material is there. And 
there is much in it to suggest a tendency for the world to settle into a more 
stable balance of power, uneasy, with cold war in the West, with active 
hostilities in Korea and South-east Asia, and with peripheral enmities in 
the Middle East, but a more clearly defined balance nevertheless. 

It is true that the year was dominated by the whole sequence of develop- 
ments set in train by the Korean war—on the one hand, increased defence 
requirements and plans with their great cost and dangerous effects on the 
standard of living; on the other, the big question it posed of whether it 
was the beginning of more active and general hostilities between the com- 
munist and non-communist worlds. But already it seems that these doubts 
and dangers had done much in this year to move the complex of power 
into a more settled, if not a new, pattern. The feared extension of com- 
munist aggression did not take place. If Persia, Germany, Indo-China, 
Yugoslavia appeared to those who believed in Russian militarism to be 
threatened at the beginning of the year, the threat had not materialised at 
the end of it; nor had the U.S.S.R. entered more actively into Korea. 

Development towards greater stability had more positive elements too. 
The North Atlantic alliance met the test of the Korean war and emerged 
strengthened. The renewed threat to it had several consequences more 
immediately helpful to the democracies than to communism. It tightened 
the agreement of France and Britain with the U.S.A. by making each more 
aware of its need for the others. It led to the proposal to bring a rearmed 
western Germany into the democratic defence system, incidentally weaken- 
ing the movement for European unity by deflecting much of its motive 
force into support for a wider N.A.T.O. This western alliance took the 
decisive step towards attaching to itself, in one way or another, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and Greece, and Japan. There were reverses, such as the British 
suffered in Persia, and the Americans suffered through loss of influence 
among their democratic allies distrustful of MacArthur, of isolationism, or 
of the workings of American government. But on the whole there emerged 
a clearer view that the European, the American, and the British systems 
were not alternatives but parts of a single whole. 

Facing this strengthening of the west was a Soviet Union apparently 
content to wait; ready to fish in the troubled waters of Korea or elsewhere 
but not to intervene with force or to take the risk of war; anxious rather 
to develop its own resources; and quite often, it seems, pretty actively occu- 
pied with the task of keeping a firm hold on its satellites. While the west 
was successful in resistance to active aggression in Korea, and in organising 
and building up its alliance when faced by what it believed to be an active 
threat, the east was successful in fighting a retaining battle from Korea 
through Peking and Moscow to Berlin and Prague. There are thus some 
pointers, despite the dangers and the insecurity, towards a more stable 
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balance. But it is a balance on a world basis with Europe no longer the 
centre, and the changed geography is most valuably emphasised by the 
three original world maps which form part of this publication. 

H. R. G. GREAVEs. 


REPORT ON THE Atom. ByGorDON DEAN. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 288 pp. 165.) 


A: the end of 1946 in the United States the control of atomic energy and 
the whole government programme for its development, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act which became law in August, 
1946, passed into the hands of the Atomic Energy Commission. This Com- 
mission consists of five persons appointed by the President. Mr. Gordon 
Dean was appointed a member by President Truman in 1949 and he was 
Chairman of the Commission from 1950 to 1953. The chairmanship—even 
membership—must be one of the most important posts in the world. Under 
the control of these five men is the colossal American apparatus for scientific 
research for developing atomic power; the invention, production, and test- 
ing of atomic weapons; the development of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. The Commission constructs the most colossal factories and the most 
fabulous machines; it builds new towns in wildernesses; it has in its direct 
or indirect employ armies of workers of every sort and kind. The figures 
of its expenditure are astronomical—the sum which it asked of Congress 
for the last “expansion programme” was £1,000,000,000, and it obtained 
£966,000,000 or thereabouts. 

The Americans manage their gigantic concerns in their own way, which 
is quite unlike that of any other people. Mr. Gordon Dean was never a 
scientist, an administrator, or a big business man; he was never a general, 
an admiral, or an air-marshal. He was a not very eminent lawyer and a not 
very eminent Professor of Law in the University of South California. From 
this placid and parochial occupation he was translated within a year to be 
head of a commission upon whose decisions depend, to quite a consider- 
able extent, both the security of the United States and the future of human 
beings and the shape of their civilization or barbarism all over the world. 

The subtitle to Mr. Dean’s book is: ‘““What You Should Know about 
Atomic Energy”. It is therefore addressed to the ordinary man and the 
ordinary man in Britain should certainly read it. The story of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in the United States is fascinating and is of vital 
importance to every one who hopes to survive for another ten or fifteen 
years. Mr. Dean is quite a good guide through the intricacies and secrecies 
of the subject. He has all the inside information and, as a former Chairman 
of the Commission, he knows exactly what he may and may not divulge. 
He is an intelligent man, with a certain independence of mind, as his remarks 
on secrecy show. He has the faculty of a first rate lawyer who is able to 
absorb, understand, digest, and expound accurately and clearly the most 
diverse, complicated, and technical facts or figures. He is not an original 
thinker or a very good writer. But he thinks and writes efficiently and 
humanely, and contrives to put before us clearly not only the facts, but 
the problem of life or death which faces us in the development of atomic 
power. He has written, not a great, but a sober, serious book which is 
well worth reading. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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BRITAIN IN THE WorLD Economy. By Str Dennis H. Ropertson. (Allen 
and Unwin. 92 pp. 75. 6d.) 

A BaLaNcep Economy. By L. S. AMERY. (Hutchinson. 263 pp. 125. 6d.) 

POLICY FOR THE STERLING AREA. By Harvey Cote and MICHAEL SHANKS. 
(Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 32 pp. 15. 3d.) 


HE virtue of reading these three studies together is not in their analysis 
of the problems of Britain and the sterling area in an unbalanced world 
(none of the three adds much that is new), but in the much wider question 
raised by all of them. What sort of world is it that we envisage for the 
future? Is it to be a world working towards a long-term dream of con- 
vertible currencies and free trade ? Or one in which the dollar gap is accepted 
as incurable, and the non-dollar countries retire into protective shells of 
discrimination and autarky ? 

Professor Robertson delivered four lectures at the University of Virginia 
in March 1953, and these are now published in book form. He is a lucid 
and almost convincing writer, and his point of view, in economics at least, 
is that of an up-to-date liberal. Mr. Amery is a broad-minded imperialist 
after the school of Joseph Chamberlain, a politician first and an economist 
only second. Messrs. Cole and Shanks are economists and Fabians. The 
really interesting feature of the comparison between them all is that there 
is more in common between the Cole-Shanks approach and Mr. Amery 
than between either of them and Professor Robertson. 

Britain in the World Economy was directed to an American audience, and 
is neither a complete survey nor a series of recommendations for policy. 
But Professor Robertson’s world concept emerges clearly; it is one in which 
the greatest possible degree of freedom is restored to trade, while dollar 
shortages and the like are eliminated partly by restraint in consumption and 
well-directed investment in the non-dollar countries, partly by greater 
willingness on the part of the U.S.A. and other dollar countries to accept 
goods from outside with the minimum of restriction. The expression 
“greatest possible degree of freedom” is extremely important, since Professor 
Robertson is not an out-and-out free trader and does not worship the 
doctrine of comparative advantage to the exclusion of all other gods. He 
rejects full convertibility of sterling as impractical, and because, by forcing 
the United Kingdom into stricter control over dollar imports, it would 
reduce freedom rather than increase it. He does not want to abolish the 
sterling area preferences, nor greatly to modify the existing structure of 
the sterling area itself. But equally he does not want to see it transformed 
into a “‘self-sufficient, high-cost, fenced area”, because the doctrine of com- 
parative advantage (in the limited form in which he accepts it) teaches 
otherwise. In so far as he prescribes a cure for present troubles, it falls into 
two parts. The U.S.A. must keep its economy “on an even keel” (he does 
not say how), must avoid sharp changes in buying policy abroad, must 
simplify its customs procedure (he avoids demanding a general reduction 
in tariffs), and must stimulate private as well as public overseas investment. 
It must also rid its mind of the unreal but prevalent idea that imperial pre- 
ference is a bad thing while similar arrangements among the E.P.U. countries 
are not. The second part of the cure requires action by those on the other 
side of the gap, especially Britain. They must eliminate every inflationary 
factor and restrain their desires to spend dollars unnecessarily, and must 
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take a long view of their investment plans and capabilities so that both 
dollar-earning and dollar-saving industries will be able to expand and make 
their contribution to the solution of the problem. The first lecture is an 
elaborate argument to show that up to 1951 Britain had partly failed to 
discharge her responsibilities in this direction, chiefly because what he 
describes as “unencumbered personal saving” (private saving less the 
retained profits of companies, etc.) was negative. By implication, private 
saving is better than public, and more of it would help investment in the 
right directions; by remoter implication, this calls for a degree of regressive 
redistribution with presumably a deflationary twist. 

Mr. Amery and Messrs. Cole and Shanks start from widely different 
assumptions, but are a great deal closer when they finish. Mr. Amery wants 
a closely-knit Commonwealth operating imperial preference to the full, and 
believes it should be possible to attract even Canada into the sterling area. 
Messrs. Cole and Shanks arrive at a broadly similar conclusion for different 
reasons. To them, the sterling area can be made largely self-sufficient and 
therefore should be; otherwise it will continue to suffer from the effects of 
the incurable instability of American trading policy, and will be dragged 
still further into political dependence. But it must be a new form of sterling 
area, in which the West African colonies and Malaya will no longer be 
obliged to finance from their dollar earnings the deficits of the more advanced 
countries, and mutual aid will be made a reality even if it involves consider- 
able cost to certain fortunate parts of the area. So far, Mr. Amery could 
almost agree with them. 

They have little to say about Britain’s internal policies, but Mr. Amery 
has much. The basic industries, especially agriculture and coal, must be 
shaken out of their torpor and made fully efficient, and the rest of the 
economy must be stimulated into productive investment by a system of 
controlled incentives and a reform of taxation on lines which there is no 
room to discuss here. Private saving will follow on a vastly increased scale, 
and with equity investment restored to its rightful place the economy will 
acquire a flexibility which at present it lacks. The state is not stripped of 
all its powers of control and planning (far from it; Mr. Amery is very much 
the paternalist), but its main task will be to operate the vital mechanism of 
import duties, raised to the position of chief instrument of policy. On the 
ideas behind this series of arguments (though not, probably, on all the 
methods suggested) Professor Robertson might feel some sympathy with 
him, but Messrs. Cole and Shanks would not. 

It must be remembered that these studies were written before the report 
of the Randall Commission was published. Sections of the report show a 
cautious desire to move along the road indicated by Professor Robertson. 
If those sections ever pass through Congress, his arguments will gain in 
force. But if, as seems likely, Congress is unfriendly to them, the attractions 
of a self-contained sterling bloc, on the Amery or on the Fabian formula, 
will be correspondingly increased. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 
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ILLIAM THOMPSON (1775- 
V ) 1833) was one of the two 
outstanding leaders in the Co-oper- 
ative Movement in this country from 
which the Socialist ideal had its birth. 
He anticipated Marx in many of his 
theories and coined some of the defi- 
nitions and terms which Marx sub- 
sequently employed. He was also a 
pioneer in the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of women and a forthright 
champion of birth control at a time 
when such advocacy was not merely 
unpopular but dangerous. 

Yet neither Socialists, nor Co-op- 
erators, nor Feminists have paid this 
remarkable man the tribute which 
he richly deserves. This strange ne- 
glect is now ended by Dr Richard 
Pankhurst’s biography, which brings 
vividly to life not only the man 
himself but his contemporaries— 
Bentham, Owen, and Anna Wheeler 
—and the Age in which so many of 
the great reforms that have since 
been brought about were mere ideas. 

This is a book that should be on 
the shelves of all who have benefited 
from the profound social changes 
that William Thompson was among 
the first to stimulate. 15s net. 
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INCOME REDISTRIBUTION AND SoctiAt Po.icy. Edited by ALAN T. PEACocK. 
(Jonathan Cape. 289 pp. 255.) 


HIs is a set of studies of the redistribution of income brought about 
by the social services. These are studies on two separate planes. There are 
two essays of a highly specialized and theoretical character by Mr. H. G. 
Johnson and Mr. Denstone Berry—the first aimed to demonstrate that 
income redistribution from richer to poorer does not necessarily increase 
aggregate consumption and the second to analyse the different methods of 
income redistribution in relation to their effect upon welfare. These are 
followed by five statistical essays on redistribution of income in Britain, 
U.S.A., France, Denmark and the under-developed countries. The seven 
studies taken as a whole cannot be said to illuminate; the planes of expertise 
never really meet. But they provide a useful quarry of facts and arguments. 

The study by Mr. Peacock and Mr. Browning of the redistribution in 
Great Britain is of considerable importance, for it would appear to refute 
the commonly-held belief that the lower income-groups in this country pay 
for their own social services. It is possible, as Mr. Peacock points out, to 
“prove” this belief, for the /ofa/ tax paid, direct and indirect, by the “Under- 
£500” income-group exceeds their receipts from social services, food sub- 
sidies, etc. But this would imply that the rest of the community have to 
pay for the whole of defence, debt service, and cost of central and local 
public administration—which is manifestly unreasonable. 

Mr. Peacock, more plausibly, compares benefits received with that por- 
tion of the taxes paid which is attributable to the social service expendi- 
ture. His conclusion is that the “Under-£500” income-group in 1950-5 1— 
which then covered about 80% of the population—received £1,607 millions 
of benefits and paid {£897 millions, thus gaining £710 millions, or £18 
per person. The “{500-2,000” group lost £208 millions on balance, or 
£24 per person; the “Over £2,000” group Jost £501 millions on balance, 
or {600 per person; the balancing-point was somewhere around {750 a 
year. On this form of analysis, the social services are highly redistributory 
in character. Of course the redistribution cuts across social and income 
lines; those who smoke and drink pay a much larger share than those who 
do not; and in the middle and upper income ranges the unmarried and 
childless are remarkably favoured compared with those with children. But 
these by-plays of redistribution should not obscure the massive equalizing 
effect of the social services. 

Mr. Conrad’s study of redistribution in the United States suggests that 
the range of beneficiaries is very much less. In the $3,000-$7,500 group, 
which comprises about two-fifths of the population—and is perhaps socially 
similar to the range from £400 to about £1,000 here—there is no net gain 
ot loss; only in the bottom one-third of the population is the net gain at all 
substantial. In France, it appears from the studies of MM. Rottier and Albert 
that whilst there have been significant redistributive effects within social 
groups—particularly, for example, the revolution in the position of people 
with big families—there has been very little redistribution between them; 
the wage- and salary-earners as a whole get about as much out of the social 
services as they put into them; so does the farmer; only the farm-labourer 
scores heavily at the expense of the “independent” in the towns. In Den- 
mark, the studies of Professor Zeuthen and his colleagues suggest a 
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‘A very good book.’ 


ROY JENKINS, M.P. 
Mr. Balfour’s Poodle 


‘A well-planned and well executed 
study of “The struggle between the 
House of Lords and the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Asquith”. . . a very 
good book.’—Sunday Times. ‘As 
political stories go it is the best in 
our annals. .. Mr. Jenkins tells his 
story a 
Is. 


FRED BLACKBURN, M.P. 
George Tomlinson 


One of the most lovable and 
popular Labour Leaders, George 
Tomlinson began his working life 
as a cotton weaver. He was a 
great story-teller and this is an 
entertaining, as well as a valuable 
political biography. 16s. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


By J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., Legal 
Member of the Town Planning Institute. 
30/- net. “*. . . a text book which is not 
only admirably planned and excellently 
presented, but which covers the whole 
field of modern welfare effort. Particu- 
larly valuable are the author’s comments 
on the social and economic changes 
which have taken piace in recent years, 
and his statements of the social princi- 
pleswhich underlie the various statutes.” 
Municipal Journal. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
RESALE PRICE 
MAINTENANCE 


By B.S. Yamey, B.Com. Discusses the 
conditions that existed before the in- 
ception of price maintenance, its nature 
and effects, and the changes that are 
likely to take place if price maintenance 
is abolished. For all students of Eco- 
nomics and members of trade associa- 
tions. 25/- net. 


STOCK MARKET 
ECONOMICS 


By M. S. Rix. Deals with the economies 
of marketable securities in this country, 
and discusses the relationship between 
the market and Industry and Govern- 
ment, and the public. It describes the 
nature of the securities involved, and 
examines investment motives and the 
theory of Stock Exchange prices. 25/- 
net. 
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substantial redistribution, nowadays more by taxation than by social services, 
in favour of wage- and salary-earners and against farmers, employers and 
self-employed. Mr. Lim points out that in the under-developed countries 
the redistribution of income may not be enough to raise significantly the 
standard of living of the poorer classes, and that the total income is what 
counts. 

Here is the raw material, in short, for much thought and illuminating 
comparative analysis, and the reader is bound to feel some considerable 
disappointment that the opportunity to develop it into a really effective 
and original work has been missed. But perhaps this companion-work is 
now being planned. 


AMERICA, BRITAIN AND RusstA, THEIR CO-OPERATION AND CONFLICT, 
1941-46. By WitttAamM Harpy McNerLi. (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 819 pp. 635.) 


N this, as in the other volumes of the war-time series, Chatham House 
has decided to survey a broader field than the events of a single year, and 
to entrust the task to a single author. With the exception of the appendix 
on Lend-Lease by Sir David Waley, this book is the work of one man 
surveying a period with a distinct unity of its own and thick with drama 
and decision, challenge and response. This, and the author’s skill as 
organiser of material and teller of tales, produce, despite its length, a lucid, 
comprehensive, and readable narrative. There are Toynbeean overtones, 
mainly, unfortunately, in the footnotes, but also in the perceptive section 
entitled General Observations, in which the author manages most skilfully 
to see the broad canvas he has painted as though he were a P.R.A. com- 
menting shrewdly and freshly on the work of others, and setting it in 
perspective. And technically, like all Chatham House publications, this 
volume is beautifully produced. 

Two facts about this book strike the reader at once. One is that Mr. 
McNeill is an American, the first to be called on by Chatham House to con- 
tribute to their series. He wrote this book as a “Fulbrighter” on leave from 
the University of Chicago, although to some British readers he will already 
be known for his The Greek Dilemma, product of two years in Greece from 
1944-46. He brings a rare objectivity to his task: Chatham House are to be 
congratulated on their choice of author and Professor McNeill is to be 
congratulated on his achievement. 

The second fact that will strike the reader is that Professor McNeill has 
been working under unusual difficulties in writing this book. On some 
aspect or other of this particular story hardly any reader can fail to have 
personal experience or intimate knowledge. Each reader is likely to approach 
this account with a degree of expectancy that puts a heavy obligation on 
the writer. There is already a small but bulky library of commentary, auto- 
biography, and biography from participants, and some distinguished works, 
like Sir Winston Churchill’s volumes and the Hopkins Papers. Further, 
Professor McNeill has perforce relied on secondary sources, and though 
these are more than abundant for the United States and for Britain, there 
are few indeed in English where the U.S.S.R. is concerned, and they are 
far from reliable. Professor McNeill’s sections on Russia are thin, and, as 
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he admits, highly conjectural, though they pose some interesting questions. 
Much more will have to be done on this aspect of the Grand Alliance. 
With this limitation, however, there is no better study of the years from 
1941 to 1946. In so far as one theme emerges from so vast a canvas, it is 
that “the intimacy and effectiveness of Anglo-American co-operation was, 
from many points of view, the most remarkable political and military 
achievement of the war”. By 1946 a series of genuinely supranational 
organisations had emerged, which were later to give to U.N.O. and N.A.T.O. 
their really effective machinery. Professor McNeill makes it plain that, in 
the beginning, there was nothing automatic about Anglo-American unity, 
and that what Big Three unanimity was achieved was product of the most 
persistent, the most deft, and the most patient negotiation. The dominant 
partner, he suggests, was the United States, with Roosevelt casting himself 
as arbiter, and, as it were, as a perpetual and beneficent chairman. Many 
readers certainly will see the Alliance as one dependent on American eco- 
nomic power, and as coming in the end to accept decisions made in Washing- 
ton—“by 1943 American dominance of the Anglo-American partnership 
became definite” (p. 755). But other readers may well be impressed by other 
features. Here again, objectively but abundantly revealed, is the moralism 
of Washington—what Mr. McNeill describes in the end as the “Great 
Myth” of Wilsonian and Rooseveltian idealism, which might even, he thinks, 
rival the Christian or the Marxian dream—which, because it was idealist, 
could often lose sight of European realities, and treat words as facts. Here 
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too is, distressingly, further evidence of Roosevelt’s hesitancy in foreign 
policy, his unwillingness to hurt people’s feelings, his tendency to drift 
and to depend on advisers—and, too, his optimism, his all-too-easy charm, 
his domestic finesse, his dangerous jocularity. Here, too, are revealing 
flashes, some of them distinctly novel: the disregard of France both by 
Roosevelt and by Stalin; Stalin’s admiration for German discipline, his 
sudden penchant for the unpredictable, like his respect for Pétain and 
Darlan, his all too predictable realism where Russia’s permanent interests 
were concerned; the ineptness both of American Intelligence and of Ameri- 
can planning in Operation Torch and the loss of reputation suffered there 
by Murphy, Clark, and even Eisenhower; the importance of Turkey to 
Winston Churchill at the Cairo and Teheran Conferences, the importance 
for China of Churchill’s Mediterranean emphasis in 1943-4, the importance 
to everyone of the supply of landing craft, on which all strategic decisions in 
fact hung. 

But in a book packed with information and studded with controversial 
issues, two other themes are notable. One: the lack of realism in the Ameri- 
can separation of political from military decisions, her political leaders ill- 
versed in the nature of military command, her military leaders innocent in 
foreign politics. If America does emerge in these years as dominant, only 
Marshall among her leaders appears as responsible, intelligent, and realistic. 
It was this insistence on the distinction between military and political issues 
that produced the occasional clashes with Britain. Roosevelt trusted the 
military but not the diplomats; Churchill almost entirely vice versa. The 
second theme is equally distressing to those with sympathetic memories of 
the New Deal era, for the more one reads of the second world war, the 
more does time make Churchill greater, if that is possible, and Roosevelt 
less. Some decisions certainly were “imposed” on Churchill—notably Over- 
lord—but the book should be read if only for one reason: for its account of 
Sir Winston’s manceuvring from 1942 to 1945 to preserve his country and 
his Empire, and to win the war by the use of human skill and at the least 
possible cost in human lives. He was answerable, as Roosevelt was not, to 
a vigilant Commons and an informed King; he was working with resources 
infinitely smaller than Roosevelt’s and which had therefore to be husbanded 
with care; he faced political issues in India, in Australia, in the Near East, 
to which there were no parallels for F.D.R. Mr. McNeill may see in the 
dominance of American power the most remarkable feature of these years. 
He will be the first to realize why some readers of his book will find the 
dexterity, the persistence, and the realism of Sir Winston Churchill just as 
remarkable and infinitely more subtle. Of the figures in this book, as in 
the war it records, he is the most heroic, the most gallant, and quite the 
most attractive. But then, he is himself the product of an Anglo-American 
alliance. 

EsMOND WRIGHT. 
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